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A hawk once courted a little white dove, 
With the softest of wings and a voice full of love, 
And the hawk—O yes, as other hawks go— 
Was a well-enough hawk, for aught that I know. 
But she was a dove, 
And her bright young life 
Had been nurtured in love, 
Away from all strife, 
Well, she married the hawk; the groom was delighted, 
A feast was prepared, and the friends all invited. 
(Does any one think that my story’s not true? 
He is certainly wrong; the facts are not new.) 
Then he flew to his nest, 
With the dove at his side, 
And soon all the rest 
Took a squint at the bride. 
A hawk for his father, a hawk for his mother, 
A hawk for his sister, and one for his brother, 
And uncles and aunts there were by the dozens, 
And oh, such a number of hawks for his cousins! 
They were greedy and rough, 
A turbulent crew, 
Always ready enough 
To be quarrelsome, too. 
To the dove all was strange, but never a word 
In resentment she gave to the wrangling she heard; 
If a thought of the peaceful, far-away nest, 
Ever haunted her dreams, or throbbed in her breast, 
No bird ever knew; 
Each hour of her life 
Kind, gentle and true 
Was the hawk’s dove-wife. 
But the delicate nature too sorely was tried; 
With no visible sickness the dove drooped and died; 
Then loud was their grief, and the wish all expressed 
To call the learned birds and hold an inquest. 
So all the birds came, 
But each shook his head; 
No disease could he name 
Why the dove should lie dead; 
Till a wise old owl, with a knowing look, 
Stated this: ‘The case is as clear as a book; 
No disease do I find, or accident’s shock; 
The cause of her death was—too much hawk! 
Hawk for her father and hawk for her mother, 
Hawk for her sister and hawk for her brother, 
Was more than the delicate bird could bear; 
She hath winged her way to a realm more fair! 
She was nurtured a dove; 
Too hard the hawk’s life; 
Void of kindness and love— 
Full of harshness and strife.”’ 
And when he had told them, the other birds knew 
That this was the cause, and the verdict was true! 
—The Watchman. 














“KIND NATURE IS THE BEST.” 


It is pleasant to see that there has been al- 
most as much interest expressed, during the 
Presidential visit, in the personality of Mrs. 
Hayes us of Mr. Hayes. This is partly due 
to the recognized importance of the influ- 
ence exerted by a wife over a husband; 
partly to the constantly increasing social 
importance of the White House as a center 
of influence in the nation’s capital. At any 
rate the feeling has been universal; and the 
general satisfaction expressed in all circles 
isa tribute to the genuine merits of Mrs. 
Hayes, and to the essential healthfulness 
and reasonableness of the public standard. 
Those who looked for something striking 
and showy, or even for something eminent- 
ly brilliant or commanding, were disap- 
pointed. But those who looked for a true, 
simple, sensible warm-hearted woman en- 
countered no disappointment. And this is 
a thing of unspeakably greater importance, 
for one placed in a position so prominent, 
than anything merely conventional. 

There are among Americans two types of 
good manners. They are not indeed con- 
fined to Americans, for Tennyson describes 
— well enough, in his ‘‘Walking to the 
Mail :” 


‘Kind nature is the best: those manners next 
Which fit us like a nature second hand; 


There is a certain refined and high-bred 
polish, acquired by many Americans from 
foreign travel; and acquired more easily, I 
suspect, by them than by any Northern 
race. Such a manner, when combined with 
a kind heart, is a charming thing to see; it 
would be a good thing to have inthe White 
House. But better still it is to have man- 
ners that are the gift of ‘‘kind nature;” that 
grow from the soil of a simple and genial 
spirit, cultivated by home and books, and 
daily intelligent companionship, rather than 
by travel and conventional society. One 
whose manners are of this type may go 
anywhere and appear at ease anywhere; 
while the most graceful manners of the con 
ventional type have certain limitations of 
their own, and may sometimes be so placed 
as to be very ill-at-ease. Thus I noticed 
that when the Emperor and Empress of 
Brazil were here, some persons of great so- 
cial experience were quite perplexed to 
know how to treat them—they being such 
very plain and independent Imperial Majes- 
ties, travelling incog in a republic ;—whereas 
those who had never been presented at 
court found no difficulty in treating them 
as they would any other pair of intelligent 
foreign visitors. 

‘Kind nature is the best,’’ I suppose, 
everywhere; but it is especially so in this 
country, where sensible people have the 
advantage of associating with others in 
something nearer to equality than elsewhere 
prevails, and hence are not called upon to 
look very much up or down on anything 
human. 

A fine type of conventional elegance is a 
fine thing; the high-bred courtesy of some 
old French marquis, for instance, who 
would take a last pinch of snuff on the 
scaffold and apologize to the executioner 
for keeping him waiting. But it is the 
mission of the Great Republic to produce 
a higher style of manner than that; and 
the simple bearing of many a thoughtful 
American, who will go straight to Europe 
from his or her native village, and will face 
court and castle with undisturbed demeanor, 
isa finer thiug than any s/llefleur essence 
of conventional culture. No matter what 
may be the follies of our travellers, nothing 
has ever shaken my conviction that Ameri- 
can manners of the best type are the best 
in the world, because they are the nearest 
to “kind nature;” and it is such manners 
as these that we ought to see, and I think 
do actually see, just now, in the occupants 
of the White House. 

1t may be thought presumptuous in a man 
holding somewhat radical convictions to say 
it, yet I not only think that the foundation 
of nature’s manners is best laid in conscience, 
but that some form of the religious senti- 
ment is almost essential for the truest polish 
and grace. One of the best descriptions 
known to me of thoroughly beautiful man- 
ners is to be found in Clarence King’s story 
of ‘‘Cut-off Copples’s” where he describes 
a lonely widow in the Sierra Nevada, keep- 
ing a way-side house of entertainment for 
rough miners, and remaining there among 
utterly alien scenes, that she might fulfill a 
a pledge to her dying husband that his debts 
should be paid. ‘‘O that unquenchable 
Christian fire’ says King after his brief 
sketch of her ‘‘how pure the gold of its re- 
sult! It needs no practiced elegance, no so- 
cial greatness for its success; only the warm 
human heart, and out of it shall come a 
sacred calm and gentleness, such as no pow- 
er, no wealth, no culture may ever hope to 
win. No words of mine would outline the 
beauty of that plain, weary old woman, the 
sad, sweet patience of those gray eyes, or 
the spirit of overflowing goodness which 
cheered and enlivened the half-hour we spent 
there.” (Mountaineering in the Sierra Ne- 
vada, p. 220.) 

And I think that something of this grace 
of conscientiousness and unpretending re- 
ligious feeling, without narrowness or bigo- 
try, may be found at the White House also. 
And something of this gratifying impression 
of sincere and noble qualities is left behind 
I think, wherever our new President and 


his wife are known. T. W. H. 
re 


CRIMES AGAINST WOMEN. 





The number and enormity of crimes 
against women is so great that we could 
literally fill the columns of our paper with 
the frightful and disgusting details. Here 
are a few specimens. There is no adequate 
punishment inflicted for crimes of this 
nature :— 

John O’Brien, who said he resided at No. 
13 Elizabeth Street, was arraigned in the 
Court of Special Sessions recently, Gree 
with having brutally beaten Mary E. Mc- 
Grath, an abandoned woman, who resides 
at No. 44 Oliver Street, on the night of 
June 12. O’Brien, it appears, has for a 
long time levied black-mail upon the mis- 





Which are indeed the manners of the great.” 


erable females who patrol the streets of the 





Fourth and Sixth Wards. Generally he 
would demand money from them, but oc- 
casionally would graciously accept a quart 
of beer in satisfaction of his pretended 
rights. On the night of June 12 he met 
Mary McGrath and asked her for some 
money. She refused to give him any, and 
he assaulted her, disfiguring her face and 
bruising her body in a shocking manner. 
He was sonteneed to imprisonment in the 
Penitentiary for a year. 

Black-mailing, and cowardly and brutal 
assault by a man on a woman—one year. 
Six women on the jury would have advised 
a longer term. 

Patrolman Henry, of the Fifteenth Pre- 
cinct, appeared before Justice Duffy, at the 
Jefterson Market Police Court, Tuesday 
morning, having in hiscustody Mary Smith, 
whom he charged with soliciting men on the 
street for immoral purposes. The woman, 
with tears in her eyes, besought the magis- 
trate to listen to her story, as she could con- 
vince him that she was a respectable woman. 
She said that on Monday evening she- had 
been out with her husband to purchase a 
pair of shoes, and while on her way home 
with her husband was in the act of enterin 
a grocery store when the officer accoste 
her and charged her with ‘‘soliciting.” She 
indignantly denied the charge, but, despite 
her remonstrances and those of her hus- 
band, the officer arrested her and took her 
to the station-house, where she was locked 
up for thenight. The husband was present 
in court, and on being called up by the 
magistrate corroborated his wife's story in 
every particular. Smith, who is a printer, 
said he told the officer that the woman 
whom he had under arrest was his wife, but 
the policeman would not listen to him. A 
number of Mrs. Smith’s neighbors also tes- 
tified to her respectable character, and the 
magistrate, after denouncing the arrest as an 
outrage, discharged the prisoner. Her hus- 
band intends to bring the matter to the 
notice of the Police Commissioners. 

In all our large cities we need a society 
for the protection of women. Its hands 
would be full of work. 

Seventeen women, young and old, hand- 
some and hideous, were arraigned before 
Justice Otterbourg in the Tombs Police 
Court, Saturday morning, charged with 
the offence of street-walking and soliciting. 
They were arrested on Friday night by 
officers Morris and McGinley, of the Fourth 
Precinct, who were detailed in citizens’ 
dress to clear the streets of disreputable 
women. Upon inquiring into the charges 
against the prisoners Justice Otterbourg 
determined that he could only hold two of 
them for trial, and that the arrests of the 
other fifteen were improper. Some of the 
unfortunate women, who were confined in 
cold cells during Friday night, showed the 
Justice that they were not prostitutes, but 
respectable women, who had merely com- 
mitted the offense of walking to their homes 
without escorts. The officers admitted 
that they did not know any of their prisoners 
to be prostitutes except the two held for 
trial by the Justice, and also that they ac- 
costed almost all the women without wait- 
ing to be spoken to by them. In other 
words, officers Morris and McGinley testi- 
fied to the fact that they were the solicitors, 
and not the prisone-s. Justice Otterbourg 
characterized the practice of the Police of 
making raids like the one made by Morris 
and McGinley as illegal and immoral, and 
stated that officers have no authority te ar- 
rest a woman for street-walking unless they 
know her to be a prostitute in the habit of 
accosting male passers-by. 

A “‘spy-police” is one of the worst features 
of the Old World despotisms, and is pro- 
ductive of great evil. We do not want the 
importation in this country. 

At Trenton, N. J., June 11, John 
Whitehead, who had assaulted a child of 
twelve years of age in the freight depot at 
Hopewell, was sentenced to five years in 
the State Prison. 

To be let out in five years, to ravage other 
families. 

Ti.ron, N. H., June 11.—Charles H. 
Payson, residing three miles from here, 
attacked his wife this afternoon, striking 
her three severe blows on the head an 
shoulders and inflicting fatal injuries. Pay- 
son, who was intoxicated, was arrested. 

Thomas Wiltberger, of Atlantic Street, 
Jersey City, was arrested yesterday for hav- 
ing brutally assaulted his wife. e laid her 
head open with a cup and injured her 
severely. 

Ou_p Town, McLean County, Ill., June 
17.—Frederick Hendricks, a wealthy farmer 
of this vicinity, fifty years old, in a fit of 
drunken rage Friday night shot his wife, 
to whom he had been married twenty-five 
years. It appears that he had long been an 
unfaithful husband, and last night returned 
home from Bloomington about dusk, bring- 
ing with hima girl, who he told his wife 
was to supply her place in the house. She 
remonstrated, and he kicked her, then drew 
a revolver and began shooting at her. She 
ran toward the gate and there fell weltering 
in blood. A hired man named Daley wit- 
nessed the shooting, but was deterred by 
fear from stopping it. He communicated 
with the neighbors, who began a search for 
Hendricks, and at seven o’clock this morn- 
ing they found his dead body lying beside 
a hay-stack a quarter of a mile from the 
town with a bullet-hole in his head and his 
hand grasping the revolver with which he 
murdered his wife. 

It is time a few sermons should be preach- 
ed on the text ‘“‘husbands love your wives,” 





as well as upon ‘‘wives obey your hus- 
bands.” 

‘rhe tramp nuisance has reached such a 
hight that threats of lynching are now com- 
mon in various localities. At Pleasantville, 
N. Y., where Miss Deering was lately at- 
tacked, the feeling against vagabonds is 
very strong, and a very small circumstance 
might result in extrajudicial violence which 
would be lamentable. A great many vaga- 
bonds are said to be in the vicinity of Mar!- 
boro’, N. Y., ostensibly to engage in berry- 
picking; and some of these are suspected of 
three several attempts to burn the farm- 
house of N. 8. Topping. In one of these a 
child was badly burned. Two burglaries 
have also been committed, and also there 
has been an — to violate a respectable 
married woman. In the townships of Mitch- 
ell and Marion, Indiana, a vigilance com- 
mittee has been organized for the execution 
of summary justice upon a band of despera- 
does who have long been the terror of that 
vicinage. 

While Mrs. John Bollenger and her 
daughter, Caroline, age fourteen, were 
alone on Tuesday evening, in their house, 
at the lower end of Railroad Avenue, adja- 
cent to the old red slaughter house at Bound 
Creek, near Newark and Waverley, three 
young ruffians forced their way into the 
1ouse, seized Mrs. Bollenger, dragged her 
into a rear room, and committed a brutal 
assault upon her, threatening to shoot and 
stab her if she made any resistance. The 
daughter managed to escape from the ruffi- 
ans, and fled from the house. Soon after- 
ward the men went away. When Mr. 
Bollenger came home, he induced two 
neighbors to spend the night with him, fear- 
ing that the ruffians might return, and his 
fears were not groundless. About one 
o'clock in the morning the three ruftians re- 
turned, accompanied by feur others, who 
broke down the door with an axe, and again 
entered the place. They rushed upon Mr. 
Bollenger and his two friends, threatening 
to kill them if they made any outcry, and 
locked them intoa room. Four of the gang 
then dragged Mrs. Bollenger from under a 
bed, where she had taken refuge with her 
daughter, and forced her into another room 
where they in turn assaulted her. The oth- 
er three dragged Caroline into some woods 
near Waverley Park, and, with a knife at 
her throat, accomplished a terrible crime. 
The four ruffians in the house, before tak- 
ing their departure, broke the windows, 
crockery, and furniture. A little boy ap- 
peared at Police Headquarters in Newark 
about 2:30 a. M., yesterday, and gave infor- 
mation of the brutal visitation. Srgeant 
Meldrum detailed Detective Fischer and 
five or six officers, who at once hastened to 
scour the neighborhood. After searching 
for about an hour, the officers came upon 
three of the gang in the woods, with the 
girl still in their clutches. Two of them 
were arrested upon the spot, but the third 
escaped, notwithstanding several shots were 
fired at him. The prisoners were brought 
to Newark and gave their names as William 
Cavanagh, age twenty-two, of Chestnut and 
Pacific Streets, and Owen Gillin, age eigh- 
teen, of No. 104 Ticknor Street. The latter 
had his lip covered with charcoal and Cav- 
anagh wore a bandage over his forehead. 
Caroline subsequently identified them, and 
Mrs. Bollenger identified Cavanagh as one 
of the gang who assaulted her on Tuesda 
evening. Cavanagh denies Mrs. Bollenger’s 
statements, but confesses the truth of the 
charge of the girl, pleading in extenuation 
that he was drunk. Gillin denies the charge 
and says he was accidentally in the neigh- 
borhood. The ruffians were arraigned be- 
fore Police Justice Jessup, and after an ex- 
amination they were committed to the 
County Jail for trial. The names of the 
other five are known and their arrest is only 
a matter of time. Caroline Bollenger last 
evening was in a very critical condition. 

Every woman living in remote neighbor- 
hoods should be provided with fire-arms, 
and taught how to use them. Men are 
strangely oblivious to the personal danger 
of their women-felks, in the out-lying sub- 
urbs of our large towns. It is far wiser to 
realize the danger, and provide against it, 
than to loiter till that modern Ishmael, the 
tramp, enacts a fearful tragedy in one’s 
own household. o. ©. 

Orange, N. J. 
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GOOD ADVICE FOR WOMEN. 


Marshal Frederick Douglas thus advises 
colored men: 

“To be respected they must get money 
and property. Without money there is no 
leisure; without leisure, no thought; with- 
out thought, no progress. Their preachers 
should tell them more about what to do and 
less about what to feel. They should culti- 
vate their brains more and their lungs less. 
They should not depend upon being helped, 
but should do for themselves. He was tired 
of Ethiopia holding out her hands. They 
should not depend upon the Lord for every- 
thing. The Lord is good and kind, but is 
of the most use to those who do for them- 
selves. Noman has aright to live unless 
he tives honestly, and no man lives honestly 
who lives upon another.” 

Much of this advice applies to women 
also, white as well as colored. Wealth and 
knowledge are both legitimate powers. 
Woman must make haste to acquire both, 
to assist her in her own emancipation. 

c. OM. 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss ELIZABETH THOMPSON, the celebra- 
ted English battle-scene painter, has just sold 
her last picture ‘‘Inkermann,” for$25,000. 


Miss Linias Asnwortn, Mr. John Bright’s 
niece, is soon to marry Professor Hallett, of 
Bristol. The lady is said to be rich, hand- 
some and remarkably intelligent. 


Miss Li.ire Roperick, of Baltimore, has 
received a gold medal, valued at $50, of- 
fered by Mr. Freeborn Garrettson Smith, of 
that City, as a prize to the female scholar 
bringing the largest number of new schol- 
ars to any Methodist Episcopal Sunday- 
School in Baltimore. 


Mrs. ELLEN L. Wuirrrer WriL.son, for 
merly Principal of a ‘‘School for Young La- 
dies,” in Boston, proposes opening a ‘‘Home 
School for Giris,” at her country residence, 
Pine Cliff Cottage, Dedham, where instruc- 
tion will be given in the various branches 
usually taught in such schools. 


Mrs. Viremnta F. Dupiey, wife of the 
Right Rev. Thomas N. Dudley, Episcopal 
Bishop of Kentucky, dicd at her husband’s 
residence in Louisville last Thursday. This 
lady was Bishop Dudley’s second wife, and 
it will be remembered that Bishop Whitting- 
ham made her an objection to assisting at 
her husband’s consecration, on the scriptu- 
ral ground that ‘‘a bishop should be the hus- 
band of but one wife.” 


Miss MILLICENT BARRETT, a little Revo- 
lutionary rebel, often heard Tory talk fromm 
a young English staff officer who was some- 
times sent to her father’s house at Concord 
on department business. He once asked her 
what they would do if the colonies should 
resist, since there was not a person that 
even knew how to make cartridges. She 
replied they would use their powder-horns 
and bullets, justas they shot bears. ‘‘That,”’ 
said the young man, ‘‘would be too barbar- 
ous. Give me apiece of pine and I will 
show you how.” After whittling the stick 
to the proper form, he took the scissors and 
cut the paper for the pattern cartridge. She 
was an apt scholar, for all the cartridges 
were made under her superintendence by 
the women of Concord, her only male as- 
sistant being her younger brother, Major 
James Barrett, who drove the last load of 
cartridges from the house, after the British 
came in sight, April 19, 1775. The pair of 
scissors used by the Englishman have been 
lent by Concord to the Old South Collection. 


Mrs. WiLut1AM F. Stearns, of Amherst, 
widow of the oldest son of the late President 
Stearns—the one who, when he was wealthy, 
furnished the funds for the new college 
chapel—has leased the president's house of 
the college, and is going to open in it a small 
family school for girls not over thirteen 
years of age. She is a woman most admir- 
ably fitted by education, travel and exper- 
ience, as well as by native quality, for this 
delicate work, and both children and par- 
ents will be fortunate that can avail them- 
selves of her services. 


Mrs. Rowuurm Smiru, of Swanton, .Vt., 
writes to the Burlington Free Press: ‘‘Since 
your notice of my possessing a continual 
blooming calla, I have received letters from 
different parts of the State, asking the treat- 
ment which produces such favorable results. 
I use a four-gallon jar, and give an eastern 
exposure. In the summer I keep it wet 
enough so the water may stand on the top, 
and at all times very wet. Once a year I 
take the plant, shake the earth from the 
roots, and fill the jar with earth taken from 
under old sod. As soon as a blossom com- 
mences to wither I cut it down, never al- 
lowing a flower to die on the plant. The re- 
sult is in sixteen months I have had eighteen 
blossoms on the same plant, and at the pres- 
ent time it has two very large full blossoms.” 


Sara J. Spencer, of Washington, D. C., 
is credited with much of the labor of sort- 
ing and planning the presentation of the 
petitions recently laid before Congress in be- 
half of a Sixteenth Constitutional Amend- 
ment, prohibiting the States from disfran- 
chising American citizens on account of 
sex. Mrs. Stanton says ‘‘It was by a well- 
considered coup d’ etat, that with her brave 
coadjutors, she appeared on the floor of the 
House at the moment of adjournment, and 
there without circumlocution, gave each 
member a petition from his own State. Even 
Miss Anthony, always calm in the hour of 
danger, on finding herself suddenly whisked 
into those sacred enclosures, mid a crowd 
of stalwart men, spittoons and scrap bas- 
kets, when brought vis-a-vis with our cham- 
pion, Mr. Hoar, hastily apologized for the 
“intrusion,” to which the Hon. gentleman 
promptly replied, ‘‘I hope Madame, yet to 
see you on this floor, in yourown right, and 
in business hours too.” 
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A CRY FROM MACEDONIA. 


During the long year that has passed since 
Icame to this, my new field of study and 
labor, the Woman’s JouRNAL has made its 
regular weekly visit, bringing at one time 
words of hope and cheer, and then again 
recording temporary defeat of some long 
looked-for victory for the cause, but always 
proving that the Suffrage question is fast 
passing froma childhood of many doubts 
and fears to a firm, healthy, fully-developed 
existence. 

A residence of eighteen months in Ger- 
many could not fail toconvince any thought- 
ful woman of the justice of the demand 
for Equal Rights for men and women. 
Whole volumes could be written of the 


every-day abuses and outrages upon the, 


women of this one city, and then no one 
at home could realize the degradation of the 
women here; none but those who see it 
know. 

I shall not attempt, at this time, to re- 
count their many stories of wrongs most 
outrageous, but wish to ask of the readers of 
the JouRNAL, cannot the women of America 
do something for their sisters here? I see 
by your reports that the cause is not entirely 
forgotten, and that a few are now asking, 
‘‘What can we do forthem? Shall we send 

missionaries, there?” 

We need such laborers, here on the banks 
of the Danube, as well as on the banks of 
the Ganges; but the officials here are very 
suspicious of the ideas of an educated wo- 
man, and especially of an American woman. 
Besides, we labor under the great disadvan- 
tage of not knowing their language, cus- 
toms, habits, laws, &c. Gentlemen here 
have said to me, ‘‘You must not talk your 
emancipation ideas” (that is their way of 
referring to the Suffrage question) ‘‘to our 
women. It will not do. It will not be 
permitted by the authorities. We don’t want 
such women here as you have in your 
country; they would make very bad wives.” 
But, notwithstanding this solemn warning, 
women like myself continued to talk, and, 
during the long winter nights when on duty 
at the hospital, I gathered the poor women 
nurses about me, and talked to them, in my 
broken German, of the cruel, wicked way 
they were treated, and endeavored to give 
them afew wholesome lessons in self-respect, 
independent thought and justice. The 
reason I chose the nights for these “talks” 
was that there were no men on duty then; 
the night work very considerately being 
given to the women. 

At first they listened with a silent, dis- 
trustful look, but, after a time, they com- 
menced to ask an occasional question such 
as—‘‘Can the women in your country have 
the money they earn?” and, ‘‘Does not the 
woman there have to pay the man she mar- 
ries?” Here, the government places a 
definite price upon marriageable men; this 
the woman must pay to her future husband. 
The estimate is arranged according to the 
man’s position. For a major in the service 
of the government, thirty to thirty-five 
thousand guldens; for a captain, fifteen to 
twenty thousand; for a professor, the same 
amount; for a doctor twelve thousand gul- 
dens, and fora citizen without title, less 
amounts. When the woman who wishes to 
purchase this desirable piece of property has 
not sufficient means of her own, she often 
goes from one friend to another and tells 
her deplorable condition, and asks assistance 
in raising the amount. The father of the 
woman also calls on his acquaintances and 
states the sum that must be had, and asks a 
donation. It is customary for all who de- 
sire to continue the friendship of the family 
to respond according to their means. 

When at last the desired certificate of 
legal ownership is in her hand, by some 
magic art, like the showman with his pup- 
pets, he cries out ‘‘Presto! Change!”’ and 
the woman becomes his property, his abso- 
lute slave, until death releases her. 

After a time these ‘“‘night talks” (which 
served the double purpose of opening their 
blind eyes, and of keeping my sleepy eyes 
open,) came to be regarded as a part of the 
regular instruction of the ward, and they 
would gather eagerly about my desk and 
say: ‘‘Now the frau doctor will tell us 
about America.” 

I soon found I was making converts, as 
they began to say ‘‘Yes, yes, that’s so.” 
‘Now it is too late for us; but our daughters, 
what can we do for them?” Then one 
after the other would come to me when 
alone and ask if I would take her daughter 
with me to that country about which I had 
talked to them? If I could have accepted 
the task, I should have landed quite a large 
party at Castle Garden on my return to 
New York. 

But we cannot export the women of all 
Germany, and they must be helped, if at 
all, at home. It seems to me that this work 
must be done through the German women 
now in ourcountry. I believe they have 
been sent here just as the Chinese women 
have been, to be educated and returned to 
their countries, to relieve the sufferings of 

their own sex. I do not suggest that all 
these women are to be sent home from our 
country, but a sufficient number to leaven 
the whole lump. 

I can readily recall the names of a num- 
ber of German women who are now doing 
a good work in San Francisco, Chicago, 


New York and Boston, among the Ger- 
mans, but their numbers as yet are few, 
and the work to be done is immense. Can- 
not the Suffragists, in those cities where 
there are thousands of German women, 
send lecturers and publications te them in 
their own language? I believe it would 
strengthen the Suffrage cause decidedly in 
our own country, and would be “‘salt” that 
in time would season the whole. 

A few days since I met, at one of the 
clinics, a doctor from Norway, and was sur- 
prised to find that he and his wife were 
watching with much interest the progress 
of the Suffrage cause in England ard the 
United States. He said: “I have two 
daughters, and if I live they shall be ed- 
ucated for some piofession.” I have also 
talked with Greek, Turkish, and Russian 
physicians here, and have found that they 
all have a watchful eye on the doings of 
my sisters across the Atlantic. I am sorry 
to be obliged to add that they did not all 
favor the cause, but they were awake and 
watching, thus proving that they were not 
unmindful of the ‘‘signs of the times.” 

Eva BRAINARD RypeEr, M. D., 
Vienna, Germany. 
o> 
A WOMAN OF FASHION IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


Edmond and Jules de Goncourt, in their 
splendid new book, published by Charpen- 
tier, of Paris, ‘Woman in the Eighteenth 
Century,” give a very characteristic and 
charming account of ‘‘Le Lever’—the get- 
ting up. It is only about eleven, say the au- 
thors, that the day of a woman of society 
of the Eighteenth Century begins to dawn. 
Till then the consecrated phrase, ‘‘It is not 
yet day,” bars her door. A ray of light 
peeping through the shutter or the yelp of 
the little dog sleeping on the bed-clothing 
at her feet awakens her. She draws her 
curtain, opens her eyes on the half-daylight 
which fills her chamber, and rings. The 
chambermaid answers the call and busies 
herself with the fire. The mistress asks the 
hour, complains of the frightful night she 
has spent and wets her lips with a cup of 
chocolate. Then seating herself on the side 
of her bed, caressing her pug with one hand 
and with the other gathering her chemisette 
at the throat, she abandons herself to the 
care of her women, who draw on her petti- 
coat, and, kneeling, her hose and slippers. 
This done, they carry her to a magnificent 
easy-chair, where behold her before her teilet 
glass—at her toilet. 

In her dressing-room the toilet table is 
the triumph of furniture, surmounted by a 
mirror, adorned with lace like an altar, 
decked with a mist of muslin like a cradle, 
all incumbered with philters and gewgaws, 
pastes, patches and scents, vermilion, rouge, 
ivory powder, blue for the veins, vinegar of 
Maille (sovereign specific against wrinkles), 
ribbons, false tresses, aigrettes, an enchant- 
ed little universe of the coquetteries of the 
age where the atmosphere is of amber the 
clouds are of powder. 

For years experts have rigidly fixed the 
place of this sacred room; it gives on the 
north, so that the pure light of a painter’s 
study shall fall on the woman who is dress- 
ing—being dressed, that is. One of her 
waiting-women fits to her mistress her elab- 
orate corset, which she proceeds to lace. 
The lyre-shaped clock indicates the hour of 
noon, and already the door has opened fora 
charming male friend who, seated beside 
the wardrobe chest, his elbow on the toilet 
table and the other arm thrown negligently 
over the back of the chair, watches confi- 
dently the arraying of the fair one. 

The moment of the grand lever has ar- 
rived and all her courtiers and inmates come 
to surround the pretty woman in her dress- 
ing-gown. It is the time of the woman’s 
reign. She is fresh, charming, invested 
with the sweet disorder of the morning. 
Around her buzzes what a swarm; here a 
marquis, there a chevalier; wits; social sen- 
sations. Pelted with compliments she re- 
plies, she smiles, darting hither and thither; 
selecting a headdress, changing it for anoth- 
er; leaving suspended in suspense the hand 
of the coiffeur, comb-invested, compelled to 
wait till the weathercock head is still for a 
second to attempt a grand boucle. Now are 
affairs of state despatched; she is made love 
to, scolds, caresses, bids farewells; in the 
middle of the oft-interrupted babble she 
dashes off those delicious notes where the 
heart shows itself en négligé. Meanwhile 
the two bells of the boudoir keep up an in- 
cessant tinkling; caprices, orders and com- 
missions keep the whole servants’ hall afoot; 
she sends out to learn the programme at the 
theater, to buy bouquets, to learn when the 
fashion-dealer will bring those promised 
ribbons of the new style, when her portrait 
will be done. The newsman enters with 
the morning scandals, drawing from his 
load the pamphlets without which no toilet 
can possibly be regarded as complete, and 

which he declares, will be kept for three 
whole days, no matter how desperate the 
demand for curl papers. My lady’s doctor 
compliments her on her splendid color, her 
perfect health, her infinitude of charms. 
And the abbé (for the abbé is the founda- 
tion and corner-stone of the toilet), a little 
man, lively and sparkling, perches himself 
on the chair a maid has pushed forward for 








him, tells the latest story, hums the last 





song, pirouettes hither and thither, assidu- 
ously clipping patches the while. They 
come, they go, they hover round; a genius 
strums a guitar till he is laughed down; a 
sailor brings in a monkey and a parrot; a 
little flower-dealer, noticed the evening be- 
fore at the Vauxhall door, presents his per- 
fumes and sweet meats. Onan arm-chair a 
merchant unrolls her costly silk, peach blos- 
som or pigeon’s-breast color; and to all this 
‘‘What says the abbé?” inquires the pretty 
woman, half turning to him, then again 
giving her attention tothe mirror during 
the adjustment of a murderous patch, while 
the abbé inspects critically through his glass 
the pretty silk and the pretty silk-merchant. 
—New York World. 
>e 


BETRAYED. 





‘‘No man will ever prosper who has the 
curse of a ruined woman upon him.” Aunt 
Betsey said this as she folded the white 
hands of a beautiful girl, and put white 
flowers and green leaves about the marble- 
cold forehead. There wasa tiny babe be- 
side the girl-mother. The house was hushed 
and there was mourning such as few know. 
Half glad that the mother and child were 
dead, the rest of the family must perform 
the last sad office of buria! and bear the fam- 
ily shame. 

I was a mere child, and all these things 
seemed so strange! What was the shame, 
and why should they be glad that mother 
and child were dead? These were the ques- 
tions I asked. No one answered me, only I 
heard Aunt Betsey’s prophetic words and 
went on thinking and wondering. They 
buried her and the world forgot her soon. 
But I remembered and pitied, and wondered 
still. The father of the babe, the man who 
had entered that family, 2 wolf in sheep’s 
clothing, went his way, heedless that he had 
sinned—only with Aunt Betsey’s curse upon 
his head. When the respectable family 
found that one of their own children had 
sinned and brought shame to their name, 
they had allowed her one room in the old 
house and provided a stranger to care for 
her. What untold agony that young girl 
must have suffered alone, with not even a 
recognition from the one to whom she had 
intrusted her virgin love. No; he went his 
way, courted and honored, in broad day- 
light. The man—but with Aunt Betsey’s 
curse upon his head. She had spoken the 
words the young, dead heart had held secret. 
She dared not speak the words,—crushed, 
dead. The murderer of the body can be 
tried and executed by the world’s laws, but 
the murderer of the soul is tried by Heaven’s 
laws and the execution is sure as Divine Jus- 
tice. Slowly and surely the execution went 
on. I saw him year after year, as he strug- 
gled on, a man doomed by Providence, un- 
til his last hours were agony, begging for 
death to release him. 

I saw a man, the other day, walking the 
streets with a mark upon his forehead worse 
than that of Cain, for he had murdered both 
body and soul. A church member, he had 
gone into the family, unsuspected of evil. 
The young daughter was his prey. Who 
can tell the tender words that caused her 
fall? Few women have fallen for less than 
love. 

And this is civilization, where two lying- 
in hospitals are sustained in one city! Asy- 
lums to hide just such crimes, where girls 
are sheltered from exposure! And babes 
without fathers (?) given away. Fathers 
not knowing who their children are! Moth- 
ers, unmarried, forgetting their children! 
Are human souls so cheap that any dare 
launch upon life such souls unprotected and 
uncared for, yea even unknown? And yet 
they tell me this is latter-day charity. ‘“These 
institutions are to prevent the murder of the 
innocents.” ‘‘Yea, I say unto you, rather 
fear those who have power to kill the soul.” 
God said, ‘‘Cain, where is thy brother?” 
Will He not some day say—‘‘Man, where is 
thy child?” 

An office-seeker ensnared a young girl as 
the surest way to get an appointment from 
one high in State office. In one week the 
sacrifice was sent off to New York to a 
house of prostitution. From that day the 
curse of the ruined girl seemed to follow the 
man. Rising in political life with high 
promise, praised by all for a time, but now, 
at the very foot of all life, a ruined man. 

A haunted house! A ruined home! God 
the architect and man thespoiler. The curse 
is there, and the destroyer cannot escape. 

BerTu. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


MISS BECKER LAYS THE CORNER STONE. 


The Women’s Suffrage Journal of Man. 
chester, England, gives the following in- 
teresting account of the laying of the Me- 
morial Stone of the new Board Schools, by 
Miss Lydia E. Becker, of Manchester, edi- 
tor of the Suffrage Journal and one of the 
most carnest workers for the emancipation 
of women in England. 

The memorial stone of the new Board 
Schools, which are already about half built 
in Burgess Street, Manchester, was laid by 
Miss Becker, on February 17th. Miss Beck- 
er was accompanied by Mr. Herbert Birley, 
(chairman of the Board) Dr. John Watts, 
Mr. Dale, Mr. Phythian, the Rev. J. Henn, 
Mr. Milner, Mr. Croston, and Mr. Ruspini, 








(clerk of the Board.) and a large crowd of 
people witnessed the ceremony. 

Rev. J. Henn having offered prayer, Mr. 
Birley delivered an address describing the 
educational requirements of the locality. 
Mr. James Croston then presented Miss 
Becker with an engraved silver trowel, bear- 
ing a suitable inscription, in the name and 
on behalf of the members of the School 
Board. He said he believed it was the first 
oceasion on which the memorial stone of 
new Board Schools had been laid by a lady. 
Addressing Miss Becker, he said he knew 
of no member of the School Board who had 
labored more earnestly and more zealously 
to carry out the provisions of the Educa- 
tion Act than herself; and, therefore, he 
knew of no one to whom the duty could 
more fittingly have been assigned, or who 
was better entitled to that token of the ap- 
preciation of her colleagues upon the School 
Board which he was that day privileged to 
present to her. 

Mr. Royle (one of the architects) present- 
ed Miss Becker with a mallet with which to 
perform her work. 

Miss Becker, after thanking her colleagues 
for the honor they had conferred upon her 
in inviting her to lay the memorial stone, 
said she was not one who thought that ed- 
ucation, however high it was carried, did 
interfere, or ought to interfere, with the 
proper performance of the every-day duties 
of life. On the contrary, she believed that 
the more the intellectual faculties were 
sharpened and developed the more effective 
an instrument they had to perform these du- 
ties. She was sure that the best educated 
women were those who would most readily 
perceive what their domestic duties were, 
and perform them with efficiency and com- 
fort to all concerned. But shethought it a 
great mistake to suppose that the domestic 
duties were limited to girlsand women. We 
hear a good deal now about a school of 
cookery, and it had been proposed by some 
to introduce cooking lessons into board 
schools. The more people were learned the 
better, undoubtedly; and, if she had her 
way, every boy in Manchester should be 
taught to darn his own socks and cook his 
own chops. A short time ago Sir John 
Lubbock was lecturing upon ants, and, de- 
scribing a certain kind of those insects who 
kept slaves, he said they had so much ac- 
customed themselves to depend upon the 
labor of their slaves, that they were too lazy 
to feed themselves. By way of experiment, 
he put a few of these aristocratic ants into 
a box, and so lazy were they that they would 
have died if he had not put two or three 
slaves in the same box to feed them. She 
was afraid that some of the working-men 
of this country were in the condition of the 
aristocratic ants described by Sir John Lub- 
bock, for unless they had domestic slaves 
in the shape of wives and daughters, they 
would be too lazy to feed themselves or too 
ignorant to know how to doit. A sad case 
was recently reported in Manchester, where 
a man had been left a widower with several 
small children. After the death of his wife, 
he spent his time at the public-house, and 
one of his children actually starved to death. 
When the children were spoken to, they 
said they had not had a proper dinner since 
their mother died, and when the man was 
asked why he had allowed his child to die 
for want of attention, his answer was that 
he had nobody to look after them. Why 
did not the man look after them himself, 
instead of spending his time at the public- 
house? When a woman was left a widow, 
she had to be father and mother too, and a 
man who was left a widower should be 


mother and father too. 
ede 
MISS ANNE WHITNEY. 





Some remarkable work in art has been 
done from time to time by Miss Anne Whit- 
ney, a lady who is both sculptress and poet, 
though not very prolific in either of her 
gifts. She first became known to the pub- 
lic by some fine verses printed in the Chris- 
tian Register, twenty years ago or more; then 
she was quoted and praised by Wentworth 
Higginson in his ‘“Thalatta”’—a book of 
poems about the sea, which came out a few 
years later. After the Atlantic was started, 
in 1857, she wrote for it now and then, and 
in 1859 published a volume of poems. About 
this time she began to model heads and 
bas-reliefs, in which there was always an 
earnest purpose, and sometimes a grace of 
execution; her studio was in Brighton or 
Watertown, where she lived then, and for 
several years she worked there, denying 
herself the privilege of going to Europe for 
purposes of study and comparison. But 
during the war she went abroad, and re- 
mained in Italy for years; now she has been 
in Boston for a year or two, and works at 
a studio on Tremont Street, where for the 
last year she has attracted visitors by the 
power and beauty of a head of Keats, the 
poet, which she was carving. With her poet's 
soul Miss Whitney has felt and divined the 
greatness of Keats, and has made her task a 
labor of love. The bust may not be a por- 
trait, but it is a fine ideal head, and will 
recall Keats sufficiently. 

Miss Whitney's bust of Keats has been 
put into marble, but not in a manner perfect- 
ly satisfactory to the artist, and it is the 
plaster copy from the clay model that was 
lately on exhibition. It is perhaps the only 





bust of Keats in existence, and it was mod- 
cled mainly after a mask of the poet taken 
from his face after death, of which Miss 
Whitney has one of the very few copies 
ever seen in this country. Hence it is far 
more authentic as a protrait than the com- 
mon engraved heads of Keats, to which it 
bears very little resemblance. The bust is 
a noble one, and when wrought in marble, 
according to Miss Whitney’s ideal, will] 
connect her name with that of the poet, 
whose fame is still growing wherever Eng- 
lish poetry is read. The other works of 
Miss Whitney are a well-executed portrait- 
bust of a lady, and a symbolical figure of 
Rome, both in marble, and the latter a 
work of great power and expression. It 
represents Rome as an old woman, seated, 
and bending forward, with masculine fea- 
tures, and a vigorous servility that makes 
one think of the new phase of Roman his- 
tory which has begun under Victor Eman- 
uel. Her last and one of her best works is 
a full-length statue of Sam Adams, which 
has attracted much attention. —Springfield 
Republican. 
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CURIOUS CHINESE CUSTOMS. 


Miss A.C. Safford, in a recent letter speaks 
as follows of some curious customs preva- 
lent in China:— 

“It is very common to meet blind men on 
the streets of a Chinese city, but blind wo- 
men are not seen so frequently. ‘Why is 
this?’ I asked of an old missionary one day. 
‘Oh,’ was the answer, ‘when a child becomes 
blind, if a girl it is almost sure to die, for 
no care is taken to preserve the life of such 
a worthless creature. A boy can be taught 
to do more things for a support, so he is al- 
lowed to live.’ Then she told me a history 
that she knew to be true. Several years 
since a little girl was very sick with small- 
pox, and when she got well it was found 
that her eyesight was gone. This was hard, 
but even her own mother said that she 
ought to be killed, that as she was blind 
she could not be taught to cook, sew and 
keep a house in order, so that when she 
grew up no man would marry her, and her 
parents would have to support her always. 

‘*Day by day the hard-hearted woman talk- 
ed in this manner to her husband, until he 
consented to get rid of the child. He called 
the little thing to him one day, and taking 
her by the hand, led her toward a pine 
thicket on a hill, at some distance from her 
home. In this thicket he intended to leave 
her, to be eaten by wolves or to die of starva- 
tion. As vem walked along, however, he 
began to think how cruel it was to thus treat 
his child, and at last he turned back home, 
and told the mother that he had rather work 
harder and keep the little one. She did not 
like it much but had to submit. This girl 
is now fifteen and has learned to do so many 
omy that there will be no trouble in get- 
ting her a husband and the parents will not 
have to work for her much Icnger. 

“TI met a woman not long since who had 
lost a dear little baby by death. She loved 
it and wished it might be buried. But this 
is not the custom in China. If a baby dies 
its soul is thought to be that of an enemy 
of the parents who came into the world to 
cause expense and trouble, and then die, or 
it is a soul which had escaped from hell be- 
fore it had endured its full punishment and 
had been captured by the gods and sent back. 
Therefore a dead baby is seldom or never 
given a coffin or a grave. In some cases it 
is thrown into a canal or a river, or tossed 
out on the hills for the dogs or birds to feed 
upon. So this woman begged in vain. They 
took it from her arms and cast it outside of 
the city. Not long after a Christian family 
living near lost a child and the missionaries 
buried it decently, having prayer and sing- 
ing at the grave. The poor heathen moth- 
er did not dare to go to the funerai for fear 
of her husband, but she sat at a distance, 
watching, and she said afterward: ‘Oh, it 
seemed so good! so much better than our 
way.’ She wants to be a Christian, but is 
afraid of her friends. It is cons‘dered es- 
pecially unlucky to bury the body of the 
first child. 

“There is a strange custom in some parts 
of China called ‘sweeping the baby away.’ 
When it dies a priest comes, and after many 
crackers have been fired off and cymbals 
beaten, he burns up a broom which has 
never been used, praying while it burns. 
Then he takes another broom and walks a 
long way from the front of the house, when 
he dashes the broom as far off as he can 
send it. Thus it is thought that the poor 
timid spirit is frightened and driven away 
forever, and everybody tries to forget it.” 








HUMOROUS. 


A Rebuff.—Mlle.——, of the Palais Royal 
Theatre, said to Hyacinth, ‘‘Gracious! I 
have a cold! What do you do when you 
have a cold?” “I?” said Hyacinth—‘“I 
cough and blow my nose.” 


‘*You ought to acquire the faculty of 
being at home in the t society,” said a 
fashionable aunt to an honest nephew. ‘‘I 
manage that easily enough,” rejoined the 
nephew, ‘‘by staying at home with my wife 
and children.” 

I am willing to rock the baby while wim- 
min folks are bo‘ling soap; I am reddy to 
kut rags to work into rag carpets; they kan 
keep me hunting hens’ eggs, or picking 
green kurrants; or I will even dip kandles 
or kore apples for sass, but I won't churn. 
—Josh Billings. 

They were sitting together, and he was 
arduousiy thinking what to say, when finally 
he burst out in this manner: ‘‘In this land 
of noble achievement and undying glory— 
why is it that women do not come more to 
the front—and climb the ladder of fame?” 
‘I suppose,” said she, tying knots in her 
handkerchief, ‘‘it’s on account of their 
pull-backs.”’ 

Concerning ghosts, the Rev. R. 8. Storrs, 
D. D., says: ‘I remember the reply of a 
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prominent officer in the naval service, when 
a friend asked him if he possibly believed 
in ghosts—some' hing which he said having 
seemed to indicate that he had a certain un- 
confessed faith in such apparitions. ‘Not 
a bit of it, in the day time,’ was his reply, 
‘but in the night I must confess that I have 
my doubts.’” 


One of the occupants of a crowded Hart- 
ford horse car the other day was a portly 
Chinese, whose looks expressed profound 
disgust as, one by one, all the men in the 
conveyance rese and relinquished their 
seats to representatives of the fair sex. At 
last he succumbed to the force of public 
opinion and resigned his seat to a simper- 
ing school girl, but as soon as he alighted 
at his destination gave relief to his outraged 
feelings by exclaiming, ‘“Too muchee she!” 





Home and Day School; Pine Cliff Cot- 
tage, Dedham, Mass, 

The first year of this school will commence Sept. 
11th. Pupils of both sexes (age not limited) admitted 
by the year or term. Special attention given to form- 
ing classes in French, Music, Drawing and painting 
and Needle-work. Resident pupils, $300 a year, in- 
cluding Board, Ordinary English and Plain Needle- 
work, Circulars with farther particulars procured 
by addressing the Principal, 

ELLEN L. W. Wixson, 
6te27 Pine Cilff Cottage, Dedham, Mass. 











7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles 85 
bv0 vers to $500. Monster II]. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
WESTERN GUN Works, Chicago, IL 


~ Every Woman Should Learn 


How to ornament her home with the 
SCROLL SAW. 

Arthur Hope’s Manual of 
SORRENTO AND INLAID WORK 
explains this beautiful art so clearly that any child 

can understand it, — ae : x 
ALLEN & ROWELL, 
Portrait Photographers, 


25 Winter Street, Boston. (Over Chandler's.) Ac- 
cessible by Elevator. 


Permanent Carbon Photographs 
A SPECIALTY. ly4 


STEWART’S 
ADJUSTABLE TREADLE 


ING MACHINES, 
Price of Treadle Attached to Machine, $5.00. 
J. BRADFORD, 
General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
Boston and vicinity. ly4 
Office, 146 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 
Woman’s Medical College 
—of the— 
New York Infirmary. 
128 SECOND AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
Students can attend Classics at Bellevue Hospital, 
Eye or Ear Infirmary, City Dispensaries, and New 
York Infirmary. Winter session opens on First Tues- 
day of October. For Catalogues and particulars, ad- 
dress the Secretary, 
Dr. Mercy N. Bakzr. 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 














WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


The twenty-eighth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 4th, 1877, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia and Ortho- 
peedic Hospitals. 

Spring course of Lectures,Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material) to all matriculants of the year. 

Address, Rachel L. Bodley, A. M., Dean, North 
College Ave. and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
al 
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$3 WATCHES. Cheapest in the known 
world. Sample watch and outfit free to Agents. 
For terms address COULTER & CO.Chicago 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 
259-265 Boylston Street. 


THE FIFTIETH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 12, 1877. 
THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 
AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 
AND A 
POST GRADUATE 
OR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


A songiots education may thus be received in prep- 
aration for Business, College, or,Scientific Schools. 

irls are prepared for any coll receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room wilh — exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and healthy of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art Museum and the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, opening upon a large public square which 
makes an excellent play ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 
and in every way commodions. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted ye A except on Satur- 

8; most conveniently at 11 o'clock. 

Catalognes containing terms, &c.. will be sent to 
any address, and an interview arran if desired. 

ly7 CUSHINGS & LADD. 











Mercantile Savings Institution, 


No. 581 Washington Street, Boston. 


Deposits made in this Institution will draw interest 
qeaeneny. commencing on the first day of April, July, 
tober and January in each year. ividends paya- 
ble in July and January, The Institution has a paid 
up tee fund of $205,000 for the protection of 
its depositors, in addition to the amount required to 
wast aside semi-annually by the new Savings } — 
h m2. 





‘Trusses. 
Prof. Rainbow’s Rupture Cure. 
NO STEEL SPRINGS! NO WOOD PADS!! 
No Ratchets or decomposing Elastics! ! ! 

Fits the wearer like a glove, and can be worn with 
as little discomfort. ‘It is just the thing for my case,” 
is the ry exclamation of those who wear it. Call 
on, or address with Cay le Lincoln, No. 8 Hamilton 
Place, Room 10, Boston Mass. lyl4 


~ Something ——— 


NEw 
The Empress Hair-Crimper. 

An article designed for every lady's toilet case, it be- 

ing both novel and simple, light and easily adjusted. 

Does not break the hair, nor wear out. Sample pair, 

by mail, 10 cents; one box, 12 pair, by mail, 75 cents. 

Agents wanted. New EnGtanp Novetty MANv- 
PACTURING Co., 24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass. 
3m 
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7-shot $2.50, 70 kinds. Guns & Rifles $5 
eY0 vers to $540. Monster Ill. Cat. for 3-ct. stamp. 
“Wry WESTERN Gus Works, Chicago, 


REMOV AT, 





—of the— 


Dress Reform. 


Committee Rooms. 


Miss H. L. Lang 


offers to the public a fine assortment of all garments 
approved by the Dress Reform Committee, at the 


NEW ROOMS, 


No, 21¢ Hamilton Place, Boston, 


Everything pertaining tothe underwear of women 
and children, constructed on 


HYGIENIC PRINCIPLES 
will be shown and explained. 
G3" Orders by mail will be faithfully filled, 
Address MISS H. L. LANG, 
No. 24 Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 
Ge" AGENTS WANTED. tf33 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


TY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Bostee. 


THE NAPHTHA CLEANSING WORKS 


Clean Furniture, Carpets, Bedding, Furs, Clothing 
of every quality, color and texture, without 
the possibility of injury in any respect. 








MOTHS AND THEIR EGGS, AND OTHER INSECT LIFE 
TOTALLY DESTROYED. 


OFFICE, FLINT BROTHERS, 
106 Tremont Street, Boston, 


CHURCH & CO. 
19 





PHOTOGRAPHS. 


NOTMAN & CAMPBELL’S 


STUDIOS 


AtNo 4 Park St., Boston, are now open. Photo- 


graphs from Cartes de Visite to life size. Also in 


Water Colors and India Ink, 


MEDALS, 


London 1861. Paris 1869. Philadelphia 1876. 





and pomitoe ban absolutely and 
cpeedily cured. Painless: no publicity. 

nd stamp for particulars. Br. Carl. 
ton. 187 Washington St., Chicago, IIL 


ly25 


Osgoods New Books. 
A BRIEF HISTORY OF TURKEY. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper. 25 cents. 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 


2 Maps. Cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


G2"These three books contain just the informa- 
tion people now wish concerning the causes of the 
Russo-Turkish war, and the two countries engaged 
in it. 


The Burning of the Convent. 

A Narrative of the Destruction, by a Mob, of the 
Ursuline School on Mount Benedict, Charlestown, 
as remembered by One of the Pupils. $1. 


DEEPHAVEN. 
BY SARAH O. JEWETT. 
$1.25. 

“Miss Jewett’s ‘Deephaven Sketches’ should find 
a place in the pocket of every Summer tourist. If 
the character of the book could be widely made 
known, no romance of the day would be so generally 
read by people of good hearts and healthful taste. 
No other volume of sketches so charming, so natural, 
and so tender has ever been published in the United 
States.”"— Christian Union. 


THE AMERICAN, 
BY HENRY JAMES, Jr. 
12mo. $2. 

“Few men have ever been so brilliantly equipped 
for literary performance. Carefully-trained taste, 
large acquirements of knowledge, experience of 
lands and races, and association with the best minds, 
have combined to supply him with all the purely in- 
tellectual requisites which an author could desire.” 
—New York Tribune. 


HARRIET MARTINEAU’S AUTOBIGGRAPHY. 
2 vols. Svo. $6. 
“Among all the innumerable pictures of London 
literary society, Miss Martineau's series of portraits 
will stand unrivaled.”"— 7. W. Higginson. 


VEST-POCKET SERIES. 


BOOKS, ART, ELOQUENCE. By R. W. Emerson 
Cloth, 50 cents. 

SUCCESS, GREATNESS, IMMORTALITY. By R. 
W. Emerson. Cloth, 50 cents. 

Love, Friendship, Domestic Life. By R. 
W. Emerson. 50 cents. 

My Garden Acquaintance, and A Good 
Word for Winter. By J. R. Lowet,. 
cents, 

Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. By W. E. 
AyToun. Illustrated. 50 cents. 

Elegy in a Country Churchyard, and 
other Poems, By 'HomasGray. Illustrated. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 











*,* For sale by Booksellers Sent, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of the price by the publishers, 
JAMES R,. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 








New Music Book! 


Mrs. Van Cott’s 


PRAISE BOOK 


For Praise Meetings, Camp Meetings, Revival Meet- 
ings, Tabernacle Meetings, Noon Meetings, Prayer 
and Conference Meetings, and 


THE MURPHY TEMPERANCE MEETINGS. 


Mrs. Van Corr is one of our most successful reviv- 
al preachers, her work being mainly in the Methodist 
denomination, where revival and spiritual songs were 
in use long before they were elsewhere known. The 
book is a fine one for all denominations, hymns and 
tunes being in excellent taste, poetical and musical. 
Some of ite 120 songs are: 


Angel Choir. 
Living for Jesus. 
The Fountain. 
Fruit and Leaves. 
Free G 


race. 
Hear Him Calling. 


Jesus, only Jesus. 
Saviour, pilot me. 
Little Stray Lamb. 
My Heavenly Home. 
Fathomless Sea. 
Storm the Fort. 


I am so happy. Salvation’s Free. 

A sweet lg = Banner and 

In Shining White. We shall meet. 
Jesus y now. Temperance Hymn. 


Sent, post-free for the Retail Price. which is 35 cts. 
Reduction for quantities. 


SHINING RIVER. .35 
GOOD NEWS. 35 
CHORAL PRAISE. .25 


Three Shining S. Sch., 
Song books. Those who 
don’t use them will miss 
a great deal. The last is 
for Episcopal Schools. 





For High Schools, 
The School Song Book. .60 | Academies, Semin- 
aries, Colleges. 
First-class books. 
The las 
Singing Schools, 
and the first is for 
Female Voices. 


The High School Choir. $1 


The Encore. 75 





This magnificent En- 


Stainer & Barrett's 
cyclopedia daily _in- 
creases in favor. Best 


DICTIONARY 
poems of reference pub- Of Musical T . 
Any book mailed, post-free, for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


C. H. Ditson & Co., J.E. Ditson&Co,,. 
843 Broadway, Successors to Lee & Walker, 











New York. Phila. 


The Best Reading at Popular Prices, 


NO NAME SERIES. 


The Novels in this Series are having a large sale not 
only on account of the curiosity attending their au- 
thorship, but because they are works of enduring 
merit. Some of the most popular writers of the day 
are engaged in this enterprise. 


® NOVELS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


The Seventh Thousand of 
MERCY PHILBRICK’S CHOICE, Price, $100. 
The Seventh Thousand of 
DEIRDRE; a Novel in Verse, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
IS THAT ALL? Price, $100. 
The Eighth Thousand of 
KISMET; a Nile Novel, Price, $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
THE GREAT MATCH; a Base-ball Story, Price $1 00. 
The Fourth Thousand of 
A MODERN MEPHISTOPHELES, Price, $1 00. 
AFTERGLOW, a Novel. Preparing for publication 
Price, $1 00. 
A New Novel by the author of ‘‘“Mercy PHitsrick’s 
CnHoIce.” 
A New Novel by the anthor of ‘‘Kismer.” 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
SERIES. 


“Books should to one of these four ends conduce; 

For wisdom, piety, delight, or use.’ Sir J. Denham. 

A collection of entertaining, thoughtful, serious 
works, selected from the choicest home and foreign 
contemporary literature; books acceptable at all sea- 
one, both Town and Country, PRICE $100 


WORKS ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


BEN MILNER’S WOOING, a Novel. By Hotme Lez. 
FROM TRADITIONAL TO RATIONAL FAITH. 
By Rev. R. ANDREW GRIFFIN. 

A WINTERSTORY; aNovel. By the author of’The 
Rose Garden.” 

SYRIAN SUNSHINE, Notes of Travel. By Tuomas 
G. APPLETON. 

JAN OF THE WINDMILL, a Novel. By Mrs. 
Ewe. 


The books in the “No Name Series’ and “Town 
and Country Series,” are for sale by all booksellers 
and newsdealers, or will be mailed, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of price by the publishers. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


299 Washington Street, Boston.  lyl4 


NEW BOOKS. 





NIMPORT. 


The first volume of the ‘‘Wayside Series.”’ Cover 
design by J. Wells Champney (‘‘Champ”’). 16 mo, 
Cloth, flexible. 

A strong and interesting story of New England life, 
replete with excellent points. 





THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


Sermons related to the Boston Revival of 1877. By 
seventeen clergymen of different denominations. 
Small 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 

A fair representative of the pulpit teaching of Boston 
at the present time. Pronounced by the press the 
nnd uable volume of sermons that has lately been 
issued. 


JOSEPH COOK REVIEWED. 


Was Bronson Atcorr’s Scnoot A TYPE or Gop’s 
Mora GovERNMENT? A Review of Joseph Cook’s 
Theory of the Atonement. By Washington 
Gladden. 16 mo, Paper, 40 cents. 

“One of the most able and trenchant pamphlets of 
modern times.”"— Christian Register. 

“Eminently temperate in its tone, clear in its state- 
ments, and ey free from the not yet quite obso- 
lete spirit of theological hate.”—WN. Y. ne. 

The Atonement theory criticised in the above work 
may be found in THE GOSPEL INVITATION. 


WHAT IS ART? 


Or,ART THEORIES AND METHODS ConcIsELY STATED. 
By 8. G. W. Benjamin. 12 mo. Cloth, flexible. 
75 cents. 

Designed to meet a want long felt by those who de- 
sire a careful and accurate treatment of the subject, 
in small compass. 


INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION, 
CONSIDERED ECONOMICALLY. 


By Prof. Walter Smith. 12 mo. Paper. 20 cents. 

An address delivered before a Convention of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives of the State 
of Pennsylvania. It should be carefully read by 
every one who is interested in Industrial Art Educa- 
tion, and by all who wish to know what can be said in 
its favor by one of its most earnest and judicious 
advocates. 





*,*The above books for sale by booksellers gen- 
ay: Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the 
publishers. 


For Summer Tourists. 
THE FIELD PORT FOLIO. 


For use in gathering ferns, plants, flowers, leaves, etc., 
and bringing them in perfect condition from the place 
where they are found. Removes all necessity for 
heavy bm unwieldy books, scissors or knife, etc. 
Is light and easy to handle, and contains all that is 

uired. Price $1.50 and $2. Nothing like it ever 
before offered. Send for circular. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO. 





381 Washington St., Roston. 





YOUNG FOLKS’ 
BOOK OF AMERICAN 
EXPLORERS. 


atin 
THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON, 


Uniform with the Young Folks’ History of the U. 8. 
One volume. Fully illustrated. Price $.150. 


The ‘‘Yeung Folks’ Book of American 
Explorers” is as distinctly a new departure 
in our historical literature as was its prede- 
cessor, the ‘‘Young Folks’ History of the 
United States.” The ‘‘Book of American 
Explorers” is a series of narratives of dis- 
covery and adventure, told in the precise 
words of the discoverers themselves. It is 
a series of racy and interesting extracts 
from original narratives or early transla- 
tions of such narratives. These selections 
are made with care, so as to give a glimpse 
at the various nationalities engaged—Norse, 
Spanish, French, Dutch, English, ete.—and 
are put together in order of time, with the 
needful notes and explanations. The ground 
covered may be seen by the following list of 
subjects, treated in successive chapters: The 
traditions of the Norsemen; Columbus and 
nis Companions; Cabot and Verrazzano; 
The Strange Voyage of Cabeza da Vaca: 
The French in Canada; Hernando de Soto; 
The French in Florida; Sir Humphrey Gil- 
bert; The Lost Colonies of Virginia; Un- 
successful New England Settlements: Cap- 
tain John Smith in Virginia; Champlain on 
the War Path; Henry Hudson and the New 
Netherlands; The Pilgrims at Plymouth; 
The Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Besides the legends of the Norsemen, the 
book makes an almost continuous tale of 
adventure from 1492 to 1630, all told in the 
words of the explorers themselves. This 
is, itis believed, a far more attractive way 
of telling than to re-write them in the words 
of another, and it is hoped that it may in- 
duce young people to explore for themselves 
the rich mine of historical adventure thus 
laid open. 


*,* Now ready at all the Bookstores. Sent by mati 
prepaid on receipt of price. 


LEE « SHEPARD, Publishers, 


41-45 Franklin Street, Boston. 





D. LOTHROP & CO. 


Importers and Publishers, 

30 & 32 FRANKLIN Cor. HAWLEY 8T. 

Bible Warehouse and Bookstore—32 FRANKLIN 
STREET, BOSTON. 

Messrs. D. Loturor & Co., cordially invite you to 
callat their Bookstore. They will be pleased not 
only to exhibit to you their extensive collection of 
Books, Bibles, Commentaries, and Choice Religious 
Works, including — selected 8.8. Libraries. 
fine Stationery, etc., but also to make your personal 
acquaintance, and to offer you a pleasant resort, where 
during your visits in the city, you may come in a 
leisurely consult any volume on their tables 
shelves. 


CHOICE RELIGIOUS READING. 


THE STILL HOUR. By Austin PuEvps D.D., 60 cta - 
SALVATION BYCHRIST. By Francis WAYLAND. 
D. D., $150. HOW AND WHY; orSearch the Scri 
tures By G. D. Fexice, $1 00. DAILY MANNA. 
By Rev. Baron Stow 25 cents. GETHSEMANE. 
By C. E. Nesewin, $125. THE SIGNET RING. By 
Rev. J. DeLierpe, $1 25. HISTORY OF THE JEW- 
ISH NATION. Edited and with an Introduction by 
Rev. Heman Linco, D. D., $125. SONG VICTO- 
RIES OF THE BLISS AND SANKEY HYMNS, Con- 
taining 100 incidents,—Stories ‘‘stranger than fiction,” 
—How their hymns have won victories, With Por- 
traitsof Mr. Sankey and Mr. Bliss, 50cents, HOURS 
OF CHRISTIAN DEVOTION. By Dr. A. Tholuck, 
$100. THE AMERICAN EVANGELISTS, Moopy 
and SANKEY, and their Work in England and America. 
By Rev. Exitas Nason, With four Steel Portraits, 
and numerous Illustrations on Wood, $1 50. 

Catalogue of Choice Religious and Sunday School 
Boeks free, at D. Lornrop’s Book and Bris.é WaARE- 
HOUSE, 32 FRANKLIN STREET, Boston. 

To increase the interest and attendance in ome Sun- 
day Schools, procure THE OriGINAL $500 Prize Sn- 
Res, 8 volumes, $12 00, and the New Prize Sz- 
RIEs, 13 volumes, $16 75, which have won so wide a 

ularity. The $1000 Prize Series. 16 volumes, 

50, pronounced by the examining committee, Rev. 

rs. Lincoln, Rankin, and Day, superior to any simi- 
lar series. 


LOTHROP’ T ELECT 
MAbitanies Fon Whoky sendbé. 
No. 1, 25 vols., reduced from $38.75 to $23.00. No. 
2, 50 vols., reduced from $62.25 to $38.00. No. 3, 50 
vols., reduced from $55.55 to $35.00. No. 4, 25 vols., 
reduced from $16.30 to $10.00. No.5, 24 vols., re- 
duced from $20.00 to $12.00. No. 6,30 vols., reduced 
from $7.50 to $5.00. e $500 Prize Stories, 21 vols., 
.75. The $1000 Prize Series, 16 vols., $24.50. The 
ansy Books, 18 vols., $20.50. Boston. D. LO- 
THROP & CO. 


MISS EASTMAN’S WORKS, 6 vols, $900. MISS 
FARMAN’S WORKS, 7 vols, $8 75. THE PANSY 
BOOKS. 18 vols, $2050. Attention is invited to the 
hi commendation they have received from the re- 
ligious and literary press of the country. 

EW BOOKS for SUMMER READING; MY LIT- 
TLE GENTLEMEN, and other stories, By Popular 
American Authors. $150. BELLE LANGLEY, and 
other stories. By Popular American Authors, 75 cents. 

Good-For-Nothing Polly. By Ella Farman. A 
Story for Boys “Polly” being a delightful young 
8ca) , drawn from life. $1 00. 

an: The New-Fashioned Girl, By Mrs. 8. C. Hal- 
lowell, $1 00. 

Our Pet, By Maria Bruce Lyman, $1 00. 

Hidden Treasure, By the author of ‘Andy Lut- 
trell,”’ $1 50. 

John Bremm, By A. A. Hopkins, A temperance 
story, $1 25. 

Ned and His Engine, to which is adeed Will and 
John, $100. 

3 Péhe Nu-e, the Tiger Whale, By Captain Barnacle, 

1 00. 


YouvuR CHILDREN 
WANT THESE TWO MAGAZINES. 
WIDE AWAKE, $2.00 per annum. 

The Popular Pictorial Magazine. 

3 months for 50cts. Try it! 

BABYLAND., 50 cts. per annum. Large print. 
Heavy paper. Full of Pictures. For the smallest chil- 
dren. Six months for 25cts. Try it. Send to 

D. LOTHROP & CO., 
32 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Woman's Journal. 





‘Boston, July 7, 1877. 





and all letters relating to its editorial management, 
must be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 


Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 3658, Boston. Remittances in Registered 
Letters or P. O. money orders may be sent at our 
risk. Money sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 


The receipt of the paper isa sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. The change of date printed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts will not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
| aay ey of their subscriptions and to forward money 
‘or the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 








OWE NO MAN ANYTHING. 
It isa good scripture which commands, 
“Owe no man anything.” The other is 
like unto it, which requires every sub- 
scriber to pay promptly for his newspaper. 
We have to pay our bills, and to enable us 
to do this, every subscriber to the WomAN’s 
JouRNAL should see that his paper is paid 
for. It isa matter of importance that this 
should be attended to at once. L. 8. 
oe. 


A WORD TO THE WOMEN OF I0Wa4. 


The Republican State Convention of Iowa, 
in its platform, declares: 

1. ‘The rights of every citizen should be 
everywhere secured, and a failure to secure 
them is a criminal neglect.” 

Women of Iowa—this article of the Re- 
publican platform applies directly to the 
treatment of the women of your State. Can 
you not make this Republican declaration 
of principle serve your cause, by incorpor- 
ating it in a petition to the Legislature for 
an Amendment to your State Constitution, 
so that women may no longer be deprived 
of their political rights? Your Legislature, 
largely Republican, has twice nearly passed 
such an Amendment. Perhaps the only 
help the members need to carry the measure 
is the force of their own words, charging 
them with ‘‘criminal neglect” if they fail to 
secure to you the rights which they them- 
selves aflirm. 

Try it. L. 8. 

————— emo 


DO THEY MEAN ANYTHING BY IT? 


The Republican State Convention just 
held in Iowa, called attention to itself by 
its action in regard to the President’s policy, 
and on that point drew criticism and re- 
mark from the press of the country every- 
where, both because it was an important 
matter, and because there was reason to be- 
lieve that the Convention meant what it 
said about it. 

But there is another part ofits platform 
which pertains to the essential integrity and 
well being of the nation. It is this: 

1. “The rights of every citizen should be 
everywhere secured, and a failure to secure 
them is a criminal neglect,” and also... . 

‘We declare it to be the solemn obligation of 
the legislative and executive departments of 
the government to put in immediate and 
vigorous exercise all their constitutional 
powers for removing any just causes of dis- 
content on the part of any class, and for se- 
curing to every American citizen complete 
liberty and exact equality in the exercise of 
civil, political, and public rights. To this 
end we imperatively demand of Congress 
and of the chief executive a courage and 
fidelity to their duties which shall not fal- 
ter until the results are placed beyond dis- 
pute or recall.” ; 

As this is a matter of principle, and not 
of policy, it should be held first in impor- 
tance. Especially should this be so, while 
the fact exists that one-half of the people, 
the women, are denied the exercise of every 
political right, and consequently suffer all 
the injustice and degradation which are the 
natural consequence of disfranchisement. 
But I have nowhere seen an allusion to this 
part of the platform, as having any special 
importance or significance. Is the reason 
for this indifference and silence found in 
the fact, that it is supposed to mean noth- 
ing? 

All political parties are accustomed to 
use high sounding words for Equal Rights, 
but when the time comes for their applica- 
tion, there is generally a lamentable failure. 

Women for many years have watched 
the action and platforms of political State 
Conventions of all parties, as men on wreck- 
ed vessels look for the coming of the day, 
or for relief from any quarter. Over and 
over again it has seemed to us that we saw 
the friendly sail coming to take us from our 
dismantled wreck, to the safety of the ‘‘ship 
of State.” But we have always found eith- 
er a pirate crew, or a phantom ship. 

Now when the Iowa State Convention de- 
clares that a ‘‘failure to secure the rights of 
every citizen is a criminal neglect”, is it 
strange if women ask, ‘‘Do they mean any- 
thing by it?” 

“We declare it to be the solemn obliga- 
tion of the legislative and executive depart- 
ments of the government to put in immedi- 
ate and vigorous exercise all their constitu- 

tional powers for removing any just causes 
of discontent on the part of any class, and 
for securing to every American citizen com- 
plete liberty and exact equality in the exer- 


cise of civil, political and public rights.’ 

When the women of lowa read these 
words, spite of all past disappointment, they 
will again hold out their hands to the Re- 
publicans of that State, and cry, ‘‘We are 
American citizens who are denied complete 
liberty and exact equality in the exercise of 
civil political and public rights, and we 
demand of you ‘‘courage and fidelity” to 
your avowed principles. ‘The rights of 
every citizen should be everywhere secure, 
and a failure to secure them is a criminal 
neglect.’” The only citizens in Iowa, except 
criminals, whose rights are not secured are 
women. Now will the Republicans of that 
State make their words good towards the 
women under their immediate jurisdiction, 
and so prove that they mean what they say, 


and that they respect the principle which 
their platform affirms? L. 6. 
—————- > o — 





A LESSON TO LEARN. 


Many men hailed with gratitude the 
enactment of laws which secured to the 
wife a right to her own property. But the 
custom and the law which made a husband 
the owner both of his wife and of her prop- 
erty, had continued so long, that many a 
man feels defrauded when he finds that his 
wife is now the legal owner of her own real 
and personal estate, both of which are not 
only entirely beyond his control, but be- 
yond his reach. 

The result often is petty persecution, or 
even murder. A Pittsburg paper states the 
following :— 

A wife beater, keeper of a saloon in 
Philadelphia, whose wife is possessor of 
property, and who refuses to relinquish it 
to her husband, was brought before Judge 
Ludlow the other day, charged with mal- 
treating her. The wife beater it seems is 
one of those men who somehow managé to 

et cases ‘‘settled,” or to secure acquittal. 

hen brought before Judge Ludlow, he 
took the stand and told a story that secured 
him an acquittal, the jury deciding in his 
favor without leaving the box. The wife 
beater was moving off when the judge 
called him back: 

“A word to you, Cranston. Your fate will be 
that of Quigley’s, if you do not mend your ways, for 
this is just such another Quigley case, this trouble 
between you and your family about property—for 
that is the trouble, [ hear—in fact, all the surround- 
ings are just the same as in that case. You will yet, I 
fear, shed blood, and if you do, the responsibility 
will rest 1. this jury. I clear my skirts of It. 
They will have it to answer for, and not I, for they 
have acquttted you, setting your oath against that of 
two women. You will yet reach the gallows, if you 
carry on in this way.” 

Then eg | to the jury, who hung their 
heads, the Ju ge continued: ‘‘Gentlemen, 
this is your affair and not mine, and the re- 
sponsibility ison you. You have acquitted 
this man, as you had aright to do, and I 
have nothing to say.”” The foreman mus- 
tered up courage to say: ‘‘If the man was 
such a bad character, why didn’t the Dis- 








trict Attorney tell us?” ‘‘He had no right 
to,” quickly retorted the Judge. Then he 
proceeded to inform them their business was 
to keep their eyes about them when they 
sat as jnrors. This sort of talk ought to 
wake evena dull jury up. The Judge’s 
views on the subject of wife-beating, in this 
instance, seem to be in advance of the ju- 
ry’s. His advice to them, however, may be 
adapted to any locality, with benefit to the 
public. 

One of the hardest lessons that will have 
to be learned when the equal rights of wo- 
men are legally established, will be this very 
one, of a wife’s entire and independent right 
to her own property. In the meantime, ill- 
natured and small-natured men will foment 
domestic discord and make their homes and 
families uncomfortable on account of it. 
Women, in such cases, will need large pa- 
tience, wisdom and tact, while they bear 
their hard part of the slow process of growth, 
which, sooner or later, will put beyond ques- 
tion the sure right of every wife to the dol- 
lar she earns or inherits. L. 8. 
—eoe 


A WOMAN’S FOURTH OF JULY. 





Last Tuesday, July 3, at nine o'clock, I 
took the train from New York for Boston, 
to help celebrate the anniversary of our Na- 
tional Independence at home. About mid- 
night I dropped fast asleep, but was sud- 
denly roused by a woman’s voice, crying out 
in agony, ‘‘You shall not take my children! 


help, help! They are my children! Don’t 
touch them! They are mine. Oh God! 
Don’t let him take them from me! Help! 


help! ! help!!!” 

There was a scuffle; a roar of many voices. 
A wave of excited men and boys poured in 
at the car door, surrounding a mulatto wo- 
man—flushed, bare-headed, her eyes aflame, 
with one hand gathering a young infant to 
her bosom, with the other holding tightly 
two little children, both of them under 
three years of age, who screamed with ter- 
ror, as they clung to their mother. A negro 
man had seized the baby and the children, 
and was dragging them from the car amid 
shouts of—‘‘Let her alone! ‘“‘Go ahead!” 
“Call apoliceman!” ‘‘Put him off!” ‘‘He’s 
all right.” ‘Let go of the woman!” ‘The 
children are his, not hers!” &c., &c. 

By this time there was a perfect bedlam 
raging through the car, some of the crowd 
siding with the man, but a majority with 
the woman. It looked for a moment as 
though every one on the train was about to 
engage ina free fight over the struggling 
couple. It recalled to my remembrance a 
scene on the cars, in 1854, in Salem, Ohio, 
when a party of abolitionists rescued a 
young slave girl from her kidnappers; only 
here the case was reversed, and the kidnap- 
per was the husband and father. 


Suddenly a passenger opposite me sprang 
from his seat,saying: ‘‘Get in here, woman, 
and put the children behind you.” It was 
the work of an instant. The two children 
disappeared behind the skirts of the wo- 
man’s dress as she shrank back against the 
car window facing he: husband, clinging 
convulsively to her infant, and crying: 
‘Let go my baby! Let go my baby! It is 
mine—mine!” It seemed as though the poor 
baby would go to pieces in the struggle. 

The passenger set his valise down firmly 
in the outside seat which he had vacated, 
and said sternly to the man: ‘‘Get out of 
this place! it is mine.” The man paused, 
hesitated, and exclaimed: ‘I am their fa- 
ther. I havea right to the children. She 
is stealing my children. I have been to the 
lawyers. She has no right to them.” 

“Is the woman their mother,” I asked? 

“‘Yes, she is their mother, but I am their 
father and they are mine, not hers. She is 
my wife. She has left me. She is taking 
the children to Boston. I have asked a po- 
liceman; I paid him a dollar for advice; he 
says ‘take your children wherever you find 
them.’ They are mine.” And with that he 
made another rush, the woman set up anoth- 
er yell, the children, invisible but audible, 
screamed at the top of their voices, and 
everybody in the car, men and women, ina 
state of frantic excitement, shouted and ges- 
ticulated like a set of lunatics; while the 
train moved on and settled the question for 
the moment in the woman’s favor. 

What was to te done? A bright thought 
struck me. I said to the man—‘‘Come into 
my seat, my friend, and let us see if this 
cannot be settled. You have no right to 
make a disturbance in thecars. The police- 
man has given you bad advice. Either let 
this woman go to Boston with the children 
without you, or go there with her, or try to 
persuade her to go back with you. What 
would you have said if a slave-driver had 
tried to take the children from their mother? 
Do you want to act like a slave-driver to 
your wife? Forshame, man, tell your wife 
you will not take away her children!” 

It is not worth while to detail the discus- 
sion which ensued—sufltice it to say that the 
man, fairly cowed by the moral indignation 
and remonstrances of the by-standers, was 
persuaded to abandon his design of separa- 
ting Ais children from their mother. Too 
well I knew, better far than he did, that all 
the time the law was on his side, and that 
he could have taken the children if he had 
enforced his legal authority. And as | lis- 
tened to the noise of the crackers and the 
ringing of bells, and saw the early dawn an- 
ticipated by the rockets and Roman candles, 





as we sped through the darkness towards 
Boston, I strove in vain to forget the ago- 
nized cry of the despairing mother, and to 
shut out of my memory her tortured face, 
as she fought like a lioness for her cubs, in 
a New England railroad car, in the early 
morning of July 4, 1877. I said to myself: 

‘*This is a Woman’s celebration of Fourth 
of July, in New England, in the first year 
of the second Centennial of American In- 
dependence. Is this the banner State of 


Freedom? We are anation of hypocrites!”’ 
H. B. B. 
oe 


SHALL METHODIST WOMEN BE ALLOWED 
TO PREACH THE GOSPEL’ 


The Fifth District Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, opened its 
session in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Friday, 
in which a feature interesting to friends of 
equality presented itself. 

When the time came for presenting candi- 
dates for local orders, the only application 
made happened to be that of a woman, Miss 
Katie Lent, who had been licensed as an ex- 
horter for several years. A committee of 
three of the most prominent men of the 
conference were appointed to examine the 
qualifications of the applicants; When the 
fact became known to them, that there was 
only one candidate and that a lady, two 
of the committee refused to act, giving as a 
reason, that, notwithstanding she might pos- 
sess every qualification, piety and grace,they 
did not believe that God ever called a wo- 
man to preach in a Methodist Church. The 
names of the men were Rev. James Burch 
and Rev. C. Gorse. Another brother ap- 
pointed declining, Rev. G. Knapp said, 
“Put me on that committee,” and it was 
done, and Rev. Mr. Bishop was appointed 
to the other vacancy. 

At three o'clock in the afternoon, a tem- 
perance address was delivered by Miss Katie 
Lent. A local journal (and by the way, one 
whose editors refused to sign our Sixteenth 
Amendment petition) speaks of her address 
thus: ‘“‘She gave a sensible, earnest, able, 
practical, and entertaining address. The 
church was well filled by a very intelligent 
audience, who listened to her for half an 
hour with unwavering attention. We said 
to ourself, ‘‘this lady is licensed of God to do 
good, and if some of those who oppose her 
being licensed would preach as earnestly and 
ably as she, it would be to their credit.” We 
saw, among the audience, the Presiding 
Elder, and many preachers from the N. Y. 
District, the Presiding Elder of Newburgh 
District, and the ablest laymen and women 
of, this region.” 

After her address, Rev. I. Il. Dean was 
called upon to open a discussion. His in- 
troductory remark was this: ‘‘Since listening 








to Miss Lent, Ihave come to the conclusion, 





_—__... 





when called upon to vote upon the question 
of women being licensed to preach, to vote 
against it, for I see clearly, that if they get 
into the pulpit, we shall have to get out.” 
That is where the shoe pinches in many 
cases. 

At this morning's session, the question, 
‘Shall women be licensed to preach in the 
Methodist Church?” was allowed one hour 
for discussion; Rev. Charles Gorse arose 
and spoke against it, in very positive terms, 
saying that if the thing was done he should 
appeal to the next General Conference for 
redress. 

Rev. Mr. Wheatley said: ‘‘The Scriptures 
and history of the Methodist Church are in 
favor of such licensing and I challenge any 
man to deny it.” 

Rev. Mr. Ferguson said: ‘‘I am in favor 
of granting licenses to women, but doubt 
the legality.” 

Rev. Mr. Knapp spoke in favor of it. 

Rev. I. 1. Dean said: ‘Judged by their 
ability, they are deserving of ordination, but 
the letter of the law and the spirit of the law 
are against it, and I am decidedly against it.” 

Dr. Osborne said: ‘1 believe in being 
obedient to the law of the church. Women 
have been licensed, but they have been li- 
censed against the Jaw.” 

Rev. Mr. Lane said: ‘“‘The duty of this 
conference is to examine and license ‘per- 
sons’ who are properly qualified, without 
regard to sex. I claim that the question is 
in violation of our doctrine, of our history, 
of our discipline. We have no right to 
question the call of God.” 

Presiding Elder, Rev. Delos Lull said: ‘‘I 
have all my life been taught subordination. 
As the responsibility of this action must 
rest upon me, although in favor of it I am 
not prepared to decide without first consult- 
ing the Bishops of the Church. My con- 
duct is governed by my superiors.” 

At this point the Rev. O. H. Tiffany was 
called upon to give the decision of the Bish- 
ops in the matter. He said they had con- 
cluded to administer until some action was 
taken in the matter. The hour having ex- 
pired, the time was extended twenty min- 
utes. Rev. Mr. Decker arose and read a 
conferring of rights and privileges which 
were only to be conferred upon men. He 
said that Christ was the head of man, and 
man the head of woman, &c., &c. 

Rev. Wm. H. Evans, pastor of Hedding 
Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., then arose 
in all the dignity and glory of manhood, 
and said: ‘‘I am sorry that our Presiding 
Elder does not feel at liberty to perform 
his duty in this matter. I should like to be 
in his place long enough to let this confer- 
ence know that I had back-bone enough to 
do what was right. Bishops have no more 
control over this matter than 1. Nothing 
in the church, nothing in the Bible, noth. 
ing in the discipline, nothing reasonable 
anywhere, prevents the licensing of women 
to preach. Ido not forget the time when a 
woman, (meaning Mrs. Maggie Van Cott), 
stepped into my pulpit, and under her 
preaching and through her efforts, four 
hundred and fifty souls were happily con- 
verted, and are to-day a power in the 
church. I ama young man, but I can see 
clearly enough that this conference will see 
the day that it will be ashamed of this day’s 
proceedings in relation to this matter.”’ 

Rev. Mr. Ferris then arose and offered a 
resolution to this effect: 


Wuereas, Great diversity of opinion exists as re- 
gards the licensing of women to preach: 
Resolved, That we appreciate the virtues and 
aces of Sister Lent, and cordially invite her as a fel- 
ow laborer with us, but that the decision regarding 
, 4 license be deferred until the next meeting of con- 
erence. 


Rev. Wheatley protested against such 
proceeding, stating that Miss Lent had 
gone through her examination to perfect 
satisfaction, that she had been licensed be- 
fore, and had acquitted herself honorably, 
that she desired the favor renewed, for the 
purpose of entering a Theological institu- 
tion and further qualifying herself for the 
ministry, that she could not enter such an 
institution without the license, &c. 

However the res>lution was put and car- 
ried. Foradoption thirty-one, against nine. 

And thus the ‘‘vexed question” rests for 
the present, much to the dissatisfaction of 
many members of the conference. 

H. M. L. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., June 23, 1877. 
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EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS OF WOMEN. 








One of the most important commissions 
authorized by the last Legislature of Mass 
achusetts, was one to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of revising the system of adminis- 
tration of the public charities and reforma- 
tory institutions of the Commonwealth, and 
all the existing statutes in regard to pauper- 
ism, crime and insanity, with a view to se- 
cure greater simplicity, economy and effi- 
ciency in said administration, to report in 
writing on or before the 20th day of Decem- 
ber next. 

Accordingly, on the 25th inst, an Adviso- 
ry Board of Women to the Inspectors of the 
State Almshouse of Tewksbury,the State Re- 
form School at Westborough, and the State 
Primary School at Monson was appointed, 
who are to hold office for one, two and three 
years respectively. The nominations for 
this Board are Mrs. Adele Granger Win- 
throp, wife of the Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
of Brookline, Mrs. Clara T. Leonard, of 





Springtield, formerly connected with the 
Board of Prison Commissioners, and Miss 
Georgianna A. Boutwell, daughter of the 
Hon. Geo. 8. Boutwell, of Groton. 

Mrs. Eudora C. Atkinson, of Boston was 
also nominated for the position of the new 
State Reformatory Prison for Women at 
Sherborn. Mrs. Atkinson has recently been 
connected with General Armstrong’s school 
at Hampton, Va., and is commended as a 
lady possessing very superior qualifications 
for this highly important and responsible 
position. 

Miss Eliza M. Mosher, M. D., has been 
nominated as physician for the same institu- 
tion. Shecomes from Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
and is a graduate of the Medical Department 
of the Michigan State University at Ann 
Arbor. 

Among the appointments was also, as Ad- 
visory Board of Commissioners of Prisons, 
—Miss Abby R. Loring, of Boston. 
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CIRCUMSCRIBED POWERS OF THE BOARD 
OF HEALTH. 


The General Term of the New York Court 
of Common Pleas rendered a decision last 
week in the suit of the Health Department 
against Mary Pinckney. The decision es- 
tablishes a precedent which restricts the 
powers of the Health Department. The 
action was brought to recover a penalty of 
$50 from the defendant for neglecting to 
comply with an order made by the depart- 
ment directing her to fill up certain sunken 
lots. The defendant insisted that the de- 
partment has no authority to bring suits 
for penalties for the violation of its special 
orders. The General Term of the Court of 
Common Pleas sustains the position taken 
by the defendant, and reverses a judgment 
obtained against the latter in a District 
Court. The opinion of the court is by Chief- 
Justice Daly, and is concurred in by Judges 
Van Hoesen and J. F. Daly. 

While we fully appreciate the important 
sanitary results arising from the oversight 
of our Health department, it is neverthe- 
less a satisfaction to see occasionally a 
wholesome cheek placed upon its proceed- 
ings. 

We should not forget that among the 
first efforts of this same Municipal Health- 
Board was a recommendation to the Legis- 
lature to license the Social Evil. An elab- 
orate paper on the subject is published in 
its report for the year. 

In arecent interview with a prominent 
member of the Health Board, he remarked 
that the ‘‘Board had an arbitrary power.” 
Putting these two facts together, it is evi- 
dent that a sense of limitation, and of re- 
sponsibility to the community, would be 
quite as healthy for this Board as the exist- 
ence of the Board is healthy for the people. 

We often have first-rate servants in our 
families, but the eye of the mistress holds 
them to their duty. Our public servants, 
whom we pay either in honor or by salary, 
need watching over no less. 

C. C, Hussey. 
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WHITELAW REID VS. HORACE GREELEY. 


The New York Tribune of June, 1877, 
says: 

Ex-Gov. and District Commissioner Den- 
nison has been making a very forcible speech 
in Washington, concerning the inequality 
between men’s wages and women’s, ‘He 
referred to a conversation he had had with 
the superintendent of schools in relation to 
the school organization in the District, in 
which he had been told that a large majori- 
ty of the teachers are women. On his in- 
quiry as to why this was, he was told that 
according to the opinion of educators, wo- 
men are the better instructors of youth, and 
that women are employed because they re- 
ceive less compensation than men would per- 
form the same service for. He objected to 
this inequality of compensation between 
men and women for like services, and ad- 
verted to what seemed to him great injus- 
tice in the practice of the Government in 
paying women much less than men for sim- 
ilar service. He could imagine no principle 
on which this unjust discrimination could 
be based.” Perhapsif the Governor would 
reflect a little longer he might learn that wo- 
men are paid less, because they are willing to 
work for less. 

We recall an editorial of old times, that 
held a better view than this. It was ‘‘that 
he who paid a poor wage knowing that the 
work done for him was worth more money, 
defrauded his employé and offered a pre- 
mium on theft.” To many of these wo- 
men teachers half a loaf is better than no 
bread, though they feel that they earn really 
the whole loaf. Cc. C. H. 

oe 


RENTING AN OFFICE FROM A WIFE. 


Judge Van Vorst, in Supreme Court, 
Special Term, has decided the case of 
Thomas B. Odell, receiver, against Cornelia 
K. Mylius and her husband. The plaintiff 
was appointed receiver to collect judgments 
against Dr. Mylius amounting to about 
$1,000. The question raised on the trial 
was whether an arrangement between the 
defendants, by which the husband rented 
offices from his wife, was lawful as against 
creditors. Judge Van Vorst decided that 
the law of 1862 gives the wife complete con- 
trol of her real estate, and there is nothing 
to prevent her renting her house or a por- 
tion of it to her husband, and that she has 
done so is no proof in itself of an intent to 
defraud creditors. There is no proof that 
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the rent for the premises occupied is exces- 
sive, and without evidence the court would 
not infer it; he therefore gives judgment 
for the defendants. 


—_—_____e—____—_ 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN IOWA. 


The yearly gathering of the Polk County 
Woman Suffrage Association was held in 
Good Templar Hall last week. 

The Recording Secretary and Treasurer 
read their annual reports, which were ac- 
cepted. The report of the Treasurer show- 
ed that the Society had been managed upon 
an economical basis, and closed the year 
with no indebtedness. 

The Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee then read the follewing report which 
was adopted :— 

In reviewing the work of the Association 
we find that early in the year the Society 
appointed Mrs. Work and Mrs. Orwig a 
committee to prepare a history of the Wo- 
man Suffrage Movement in this county; 
which was produced and published in the 
Centennial History of Polk County. 

The meetings of the Association have been 
held regularly the first Thursday in each 
month, except in February, when a post- 
ponement occurred through the sympathies 
of the Society being extended to one of its 
principal workers, whose earthly hopes 
went down at Ashtabula. 

A few very pleasant ‘‘socials” varied the 
programme for the summer. , 

Believing that the newspaper is among 
the greatest of educators, the Society is 
careful that its members are kept abreast of 
the advance in popular thought by a gener- 
al circution of news bearing upon this ques- 


tion. 

The table of the State Library is furnish- 
ed with a copy of the ‘‘Ballot Box,” and 
the City Library with the ‘‘Woman’s Joun- 
NAL. 

The Association has not only been self- 
sustaining, but in some directions decidedly 
aggressive. A space in the lowa Industrial 
Exposition, which the Society decorated 
and occupied during the last thirty days of 
the fair, demonstrated to the people that 
the Polk County Woman’s Suffrage pone | 
is not afraid of the gospel of political equal- 
ity which it professes, and is in genuine 
earnest that its principles should be widely 
promulgated. A large number of tracts 
were also distributed to those who visted 
the Exposition Hall. 

Recent and active effort has been directed 
toward securing corresponding committees 
in the different townships of the County, 
believing this to be the legitimate work of 
the Society, and in order to thoroughly can- 
vass the whole county our branches must 
cover every locality. We believe the work 
now inaugurated will be fruitful in practi- 
cal results the coming year. 

In conclusion we would like to add that, 
against organizations composed almost 
wholly of women there has been the stand- 
ing assertion that difference of opinion will 
ere long result in disintegration. We be- 
lieve that organizations of women for work 
in the church and for temperance have long 
since disproved this, but if not, then it has 
remained to a Woman Suffrage Society of 
over six years’ standing to claim the honor 
of utterly refuting the assertion. 

The Society then proceeded to ballot for 
oflicers for the ensuing year, which resulted 
as follows: 

President—Mrs. Jennie Greene. 

Vice-Presidents—Mary P. Fuller, Laura 
A. Berry. 

Recording Secretary—M. J. Coggeshall. 

Corresponding Secretary—M. 8S. Orwig. 

Treasurer—M. F. G. Pitman. 

Executive Committee-—Mrs. E. H. Hun- 
ter, Mrs. M. A. Work, Mrs. B. J. Brown, 
Mrs. M. C. Callanan, Mrs. D. Cattell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, who form- 
erly did such good work for Equal Suffrage 
in lowa, and has, duringthe past year, been 
laboring valiantly in the same cause in some 
of the New England States, was called 
upon to speak, and gave some interesting 
items concerning the work that had been 
accomplished in Colorado and also what re- 
mains yet to do. She said that they were 
greatly cheered by the results of the labors 
in the past in that State, and she was now 
on her return to Colorado to do all in her 
power to carry the work on to its comple- 
tion—expecting to see a victory on the side 
of right and justice when the question is 
brought before the people next October. 
She hoped all friends of the cause would 
be willing to give financial aid to help on 
that work. A vote of thanks was tendered 
Mrs. Campbell for the interesting remarks 
offered to the meeting, and the Association 
adjourned until the first Thursday in July. 
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THE WOMAN'S BREVIARY. 





We have received with pleasure Miss 
Amely Bolte’s beautifully bound Woman's 
Breviary, which, although written in Ger- 
man, has already met with much favorable 
notice in England. Far from being a brev- 
iary of meditations for the soul alone, this 
Volume offers a collection of practical ser- 
mons on every day life, which, though more 
useful in Germany than it can probably be 
here, yet contains many hints and warnings 
Which women in all countries and climates 
might take wholesomely to heart. The dif- 
ferent sections of the book are entitled re- 
Spectively as follows: ‘‘Education of Wo- 
men,” “‘How are young girls brought up,” 
“The Husband's Companion,” ‘‘One’s own 
Hearthstone,” “The young Wife,” “The 
House Money,” “Industry of Women,” 
“The Art of Economy,” ‘‘The Enemies of 
Domestic Happiness,” ‘‘Wife and Mother,” 
“The Separated Wife,” “The Parents 
House,” “The Housewife’s Mainstay,” 
“The Boarding School,” ‘The Higher 





School for Girls,” ‘*The Aunts,” ‘“The Goy- 
erness,” ‘‘The Teacher,” ‘‘Unmarried Wo- 
men,” ‘‘fThe Companion,” ‘The Sick 
Nurse,” ‘“‘The Widow,” ‘‘Beauty,” ‘Con- 
clusion.” 

Miss Bolte has certainly compiled from 
her own wide experience and earnest medi- 
tations an admirable Woman’s Counsellor, 
and we might almost add, Lady’s Compan- 
ion. So much has she that is weighty and 
true to say, and with such easy, flowing 
words does she clothe her earnest lessons, 
that the wisest need not be ashamei to own 
and follow her book, and the least exper- 
ienced will find it neither burdensome nor 
dry. J. R. A. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Atlanta Constitution styles Northern 
comments on the Georgia Convention ‘‘for- 
eign views.” 

An Iowa farmer became angry with his 
horse and struck it with a club. The horse 
kicked back and killed him. 

Charles Taylor has just been admitted to 
the Baltimore Bar, being the first colored 
man who has attained that distinction. 

The ladies of Cincinnati and vicinity have 
done a good thing in establishing a ‘‘Wo- 
man’s Art Museum Association.” 

The story in our issne of June 16th, by 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, was first published 
in Harper’s Bazar, and should have been so 
credited. 

In New Brunswick, N. J., the most com- 
petent male teachers receive a salary of only 
$571, and the female teachers $348. The 
number of pupils attending the schools in 
1876 was 49,900. 

The Inland Club was organized in Chi- 
cago, Ill., June 3. It is composed of wo- 
men journalists, and its object is to en- 
courage and promote journalism among 
women. Mrs. Charlotte Smith was chosen 
president. 








Mrs. Harriet Dalton Collins was _ ed- 
ucated at the Maine Wesleyan Seminary. 
She is now in the prime of life, and is one 
of the most able of the Friend ministers. 
Mrs. Collins was formerly well known in 
Portland, as Miss Dalton, when a teacher in 
the public schools of that city. 

Dr. Frederick Morgan, the oldest surviv- 
ing officer uf Yale, and the last tutor re- 
quired, on inauguration by President 
Dwight, to give public assent to the West- 
minster Assembly’s catechism and confes- 
sion of faith, has just died in Connecticut. 
He was graduated in 1813, and was a tutor 
from 1816 to 1818. 

Elder Loomas, in the course of a sermon 
at the Shakers’ meeting at Watervliet, N. 
Y., last Sunday, remarked that if the Sav- 
iour were living to-day, He would be arro- 
gantly refused admission to the Grand 
Union Hotel at Saratoga, and subjected to 
contumely and insult. This is carrying the 
argument along way. 

The Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle says that a 
colored girl in that city, who slapped a little 
boy’s face and dashed him violently to the 
ground, has been sentenced to thirty days’ 
hard labor in the chaingang, and ‘‘served 
her right.” But suppose it had been the 
little boy who had slapped the girl’s face, 
would he have been ‘‘served right” with the 
same severity? 

Queen Victoria is about to purchase 
from Colonel Falquhar'’s son, Invercauld, 
the forest of Ballochfine, which adjoins the 
estate of Balmoral. The forest comprises 
within its bounds the largest area of natural 
grown firs in Scotland, and is unequaled for 
the size, beauty, and symmetry of its trees. 
It has been held by the Queen on lease for 
a number of years at an annual rent of 1500 
pounds sterling. 

The Indiana Supreme Court sustains the 
decision of a lower tribunal that a Utah 
divorce obtained by a Chicago lawyer, with- 
out his client’s ever going near the territory, 
is void, and the subsequent marriage to an- 
other woman of no effect. Thisis the most 
serious blow the disreputable divorce trade 
has yet suffered, and is especially notable as 
coming from a state which has hitherto had 
a rather unsavory reputation in this respect. 

The Class Day exercises at Vassar were 
held, June 26, in a tent on the grounds. 
Miss G. E. Bliss, President of the class, pre 
sided. An oration was delivered by Miss 
Shephard, and the class ode by Miss Gard- 
ner. Papers were read by Miss Stoyell on 
history, and by Miss Dana on prophecy. 
Miss A. H. Johnson was Marshal of the Day. 
There was a very large attendance of visi- 
tors, and numerous arrivals in the evening, 
to attend Commencement next day. 

The advertisement of a Home School for 
Girls, in Dedham, is worthy of special at- 
tention. Mrs. Willson, its Principal, is a 
lady of rare qualifications for the position. 
She is a cousin of John G. Whittier, and 
a sister of Mrs. Gertrude W. Cortland, of 
Newburyport, of whom we spoke two 
weeks ago. Her lovely home at Dedham, 
with ample grounds and rural surroundings, 
will afford pleasant inducements to exercise 
and recreation. 


The Commencement of the Philadelphia 
Girls’ Normal School, at the Academy of 
Music, was an imposing and a brilliant af- 
fair. The carriages conveying the compar- 
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atively few who did not walk, reached near- 
ly to Market Street. The graduating class 
numbered 170, now entitled to be employed 
as teachers in the public schools. The es- 
says and recitations were very numerous 
and unusually fine. They were interspersed 
with some of the most splendid music ever 
executed in that Academy. Gold medals 
were awarded to Misses Amelia C. Wight 
and Mary C. Stewart, and silver medals to 
Misses Louise H. Haeseler and Rebecca Ja- 
cobs. 

Deputy United States Marshal Newcome 
has recently returned to New York from 
Waynesboro, Virginia, having in custody 
Isaac Rich, who is wanted by the French 
Government ona charge of rape committed 
upon Anna Ulman, twelve years of age. 
Rich was the proprietor of a small private 
school and had under his charge several 
orphans and charity pupils. It is alleged 
that he became criminally intimate with a 
number of the little girls in his school, and 
that the mother of one of them died from 
grief at her child's ruin. It is thus that 
France makes the little, young, forsaken 
ones, that crowd her St. Lazare. Mrs. But- 
ler reports the sight as heart-breaking. 

A correspondent states that the operator 
in the telegraph office at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, is not supplied with a switch-board to 
enable her to take the wires out of circuit 
during thunder showers. He declares that 
it is the duty of all telegraph companies to 
supply every office with one of these switch- 
boards, as the danger from the electric fluid 
is very great, and in case any accident should 
happen because of this carelessness, the 
Western Union Telegraph Company would 
be held guilty of criminal negligence. Wo- 
men are largely employed in telegraphy. 
They should look after this matter. 

The Vassar Art Club, formed a year ago, 
and numbering at present twenty-one mem- 
bers, visited New York on Saturday, on in- 
vitation of Capt. Anderson’s daughter, a 
member of the club, upon the Mary Powell. 
Prof. Van Ingen escorted the young ladies, 
and kept their attention strictly fixed on 
things artistic. Schaus’s Art Gallery was 
visited in the morning, and from there the 
club went to the Academy of Design, where 
a pleasant, hot, and instructive afternoon 
was spent, the students returning to Pough- 
keepsie by the 6 o’clock train. 

A lady correspondent calls attention to 
the condition of those female clerks who 
are detained six days of the week behind 
store counters until 7 Pp. M., simply because 
shoppers prolong their visits beyond reason 
and commonhumanity. Could they realize 
how grateful these poor women would be 
to obtain release at 6 P. M., and thus get 
that one hour for exercise in the open air, 
they would so arrange the time of shopping 
that by 5 p. M. at least their errands would 
be accomplished and the stores closed. Let 
prominent, wealthy women take the initia- 
tive, and never enter dry good stores after 
5p. M., and their example would soon be 
followed by all others.-—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Motley’s friends, many of them, will 
already have learned that his death was 
painless and his last moments unconscious, 
He died eight hours after the stroke of 
paralysis, having uttered at first a few words, 
and then sunk into a silence which was 
never again broken. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the day on which the funeral sermon 
of Motley was preached is the day of the 
death of the Queen of Holland, who was a 
most useful friend to him. It was through 
her kindness that he was afforded every 
facility in his researches into Dutch history, 
and it was at her personal invitation that 
he returned to Holland to continue his 
labors. Mr. Motley was to have paid his 
usual visit to her at the Hague this Summer. 

In a disorderly school in Skowhegan, 
Me., a few days ago, a teacher lost his con- 
trol over the scholars. Some of the boys 
had annoyed the girls exceedingly by throw- 
ing wadded paper, junks of clay, &c. 
Finally, one of them reported a certain boy 
to the teacher. The teacher’s reply was 
that he ‘“‘wanted no tattling.” Soon after, 
while the school was in session, this boy, 
in firing across the school-room, hit this 
same young lady, hurting her quite badly. 
Her supply of patience and grace was ex- 
hausted. Immediately seizing a book, with 
these words, ‘If the teacher can’t whip 
you I can,” she started for him. It is said 
that she pounded until through his tears he 
begged for mercy. It is said that the boy 
has been remarkably supple and obedient 
ever since. 

A Frenchman has taken his revenge on 
Germany in advance by translating into 
French Dr. Johann Scherr’s book on Ger- 
man society and morals. Dr. Scherr is a 
German rationalistic university professor, 
who ventures to tell his countrymen some 
bitter truths. He dwells on the growing 
vices of drunkenness and prostitution, the 
latter of which especially seems destined to 
work deplorable mischief in some parts of 
Germany. Of every thirteen birthsin Prus- 
sia there is one illegitimate, being nearly 
eight per cent of the whole, and in some 
large cities the proportion is much larger. 

Judge Hilton volunteers a distinction be- 
tween ‘‘Seligman Jews” and a superior class 
of Hebrews. But that is a purely arbitrary 
discrimination of his own, which he has no 





lawful authority to impose upon those who 
seek accommodation at his inn. If what is 
called ‘‘vulgarity” is to exclude, the rule 
must be enforced against a great many other 
guests than those known as Jews, while to 
exclude Jews as a class because of vulgari- 
ty is preposterous. The action of Judge 
Hilton has had at least the good effect of 
showing how sincere and universal is the 
protest against the indulgence of a race 
prejudice against white skins. We beg to 
remind the protestants that a race prejudice 
against black skins is quite as despicable.— 
Harper's Weekly. 

—— Kimball, esq.,of New Hampshire, has 
been found guilty—probably by a jury of 
his peers—of murder in the second degree. 
—— Kimball, esq., killed his wife by whip- 
ping her with a whip-stock, an ox-goad and 
a heavy walnut cane. This killing, which 
used up three weapons, lasted for three 
hours, and was transacted in almost every 
room of the happy home in which it occur- 
red. It is not precisely stated what isa mur- 
der in the first degree in New Hampshire, 
but it is gratifying to observe that the Judge, 
in passing sentence, did not assure —— 
Kimball, esq., that he left the Court ‘‘with- 
out concession by or reflection upon bim.” 
We hope the case may not fall under the 
observation of the English committees on 
the ‘‘Bulgarian atrocities,’ as it might lead 
to international complications.—. Y. World. 

At the Annual Meeting of the General 
Association of Congregationalists, on June 
25th, a paper was read by Rev. Dr. J. L. 
Withrow, of Park Street Church, on ‘‘The 
Religious Aspects of the Present Time” 
from which we quote the following: ‘‘There 
is a good deal said about women entering 
into religious work and much opposition 
shown to it. Babbling women, like those 
in Corinth, ought to keep quiet, but the 
elect, like our wives and daughters, should 
speak whenever they have anything worth 
saying. Woman means to have her place 
in politics and in religion, and whether she 
will have it or not depends upon her capacity 
of heart and hand to fill the requirements 
of the bill of rights. The time will come 
when it will seem as absurd for us to have 
legislated about this as it seems to us that 
our fathers should have disciplined a man 
for occasionally hearing a preacher of an- 
other denomination.” 

The class that graduated at Harvard Col- 
lege in 1817 celebrated its sixtieth anni- 
versary by a dinner at the Parker House on 
Tuesday last. Eighty-one entered this class, 
sixty-seven graduated with it, and twenty- 
four are still numbered with the living. 


At the dinner the fourteen present were: 


George Bancroft of Washington, Jonathan 
H. Cobb of Dedham, Joseph Coolidge of 
Boston, Caleb Cushing of Newburyport, 
George B. Emerson of Boston, James D. 
Green of Cambridge, John O. Green of 
Lowell, Samuel Hart of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Clough R. Miles of Grantville, Stephen 
Salisbury of Worcester, Samuel E. Sewall 
of Boston, Robert F. Walcott of Boston, 
Alva Woods of Providence; and with them 
William F. Cary of Boston, who left col- 
lege in good standing before the end of his 
course. All took part in and enjoyed a full 
flow of spirited and interesting discussion. 
Sylvanus L. Mitchell of Boston was pre- 
vented from attending by accident, and the 
Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng of New York, 
detained by sickness, sent a cordial and 
beautiful letter. 

A Columbia, South Carolina, correspond- 
ent of the New York Jimes says: ‘Unless 
all signs fail, Hampton will find himself in 
asimilar position to that of Chamberlain 
in 1875. He will require the aid of those 
who opposed his election in order to carry 
out his measures. The breach between him 
and the fire-eaters appears to widen every 
day. His organ, the Register, sounds a loud 
note of alarm in its issue of Sunday, June 
3. It asks the people to speedily and un- 
mistakably say: ‘Whether Gov. Hampton 
is to be hampered and foiled by an opposi- 
tion led by Gen. Gary of Edgefield, or 
whether on questions which involve the 
pledges of the campaign, the fair name of 
the State, including its national relations, 
his judgment shall be sustained and his op- 
ponents suppressed. The issue has been 
made and the people must decide it.’ The 
Register closes its article as follows: ‘Those 
who are most experienced in party and par- 
liamentary tactics should at once proceed 
to repair the broken connection between 
themselves (the legislature) and their trusted 
leader, Gov. Hampton. 

‘The Class-Day oration at Brown Univers- 
ity last Friday was delivered by Inman E. 
Page, a colored student, who chose as his 
text, ‘Intellectual Prospects in America.” 
His speech was an excellent one, and his 
delivery was exceedingly graceful. Stronger 
than any of the arguments which he intro- 
duced to show that the intellectual pros- 
pects of the United States are brightening, 
was his presence on that platform. It 
proved that a colored lad can hold his own 
in a large college class, and that the stu- 
dents in one of the oldest American universi- 
ties are not ashamed to confer the highest 
honor upon a negro classmate. The ap- 
pointments for Class-day at Brown are not 
made by the Faculty, but by the students, 
and the most popular man, as well as the 
ablest speaker, generally has the oration. 





Mr. Page was admitted to be the strongest 
man for the place; his color was the only 
thing against him; his classmates, who are 
evidently a manly set of fellows, would 
not consent to have the line drawn in their 
class politics.” The line must be drawn 
somewhere; so Brown University draws it 
at sex. 

A correspondent of the London Standard, 
writing about the preparations of the King 
of Dahomey to resist the British troops in 
the event of a war for the liberation of the 
European captives at Whydah, says that: 
‘*As to the fighting powers of the Amazons, 
there will be no doubt that they will be 
equal to, if not surpass, those of the men. 
At the attack of the Aboekeuta the ditch 
was filled with their bodies, as they fought 
like she devils, for perhaps of all objects 
an unsexed woman is the most horrible of 
any. The ‘outside’ and ‘inside’ rival each 
other in theirdeeds of bravery, and many an 
Amazonian caboceer caresses the whitened 
skulls of those who have fallen before her 
arms, exciting the envy and jealousy of her 
less fortunate outside fellow warriors. If 
a struggle does come off, in which our men 
are pitted against these far-famed warrior- 
esses, it is to be hoped that they will remem- 
ber that bullets shot out of guns whose 
triggers have been pulled by these ‘sisters 
of the lion’ kill just as surely as those fired 
by their sterner (?) brethren. Even the 
Dahomans acknowledge that their savage, 
fiendish actions in a fight almost cause a 
shudder in themselves, and if they should 
ever become pitted against white troops 
their frenzy will carry them to any lengths. 
Let them, therefore, not be treated as mere 
ornamental adjuncts to the court of a savage 
king, but rather as the corps who are the 
‘Old Guard’ of the Dahoman army.” 

Among the recently published books three 
will be uncommonly interesting to general 
readers. ‘‘Worthy Women of our First 
Century” is published under the auspices of 
Mrs. Gillespie and the women of the cen- 
tennial committee. It is edited by Mrs, 
Sarah Butler Wistar and Miss Agnes Irwin, 
of Philadelpbia, and contains biographies 
of women from New Hampshire, Massa- 
ehusetts, New York, Virginia, South Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania. The representative 
women of the four States last named were 
of importanee, socially and _ politically, 
chiefly through the prominent positions of 
their husbands or their families, and the 
interest in their lives is quite different from 
that excited by the New England women. 
Mrs. Samuel Ripley of Concord is taken as 
the representative of Massachusetts, and 
her biography, written by Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar, is made in great part from her letters. 
She was a noble woman, and the great in- 
terest felt in her life is due to her character 
and not to her circumstances. Mrs. Fran- 
cis Fiske’s article on New Hampshire wo- 
men is brilliant, sympathetic and pictur- 
esque, rich in anecdote, and giving a touch- 
ing picture of the hardships of early pioneer 
life. But what one feels in all the New 
England stories is the passion for education 
that shaped the lives and the plans of both 
mcn and women; no sacrifice was too great 
for mothers and sisters to make that the 
boys might be sent to college, and the boys 
themselves behaved in a manly way about 
it (with some exceptions), and helped all 
they could. The book will come home to 
many readers, and is a good tonic for these 
days.—Boston Correspondence Worcester Spy. 

The Rev. Mr. Boyd, a young minister, 
who has recently left Boston to assume the 
pastorate of the Seeond Baptist Church in 
St. Louis, conducted a prayer meeting last 
Wednesday evening, and found himself face 
to face with a large number of young la- 
dies. After the opening prayer had been 
offered, he expressed the hope that the breth- 
ren would take part in the meeting, and, 
after an awkward pause and some hesitation, 
added: “If any sister feels it her duty to 
say anything at this meeting, she should say 
it.” Up rose Miss Phoebe Couzens, deter- 
mined in mien and ‘‘ready with the oral.” 
‘Before you sit down, Mr. Boyd, I would 
like to make a few remarks.”” The ‘‘few 
remarks” developed into a formidable ap- 
peal for Woman’s rights. She started in at 
the sixth century. ‘A council of bishops 
spent a whole day deciding whether or not 
women had souls, and the Presbyterian Sy- 
nod of this city a year or two ago spent 
more time than that in discussing the ques- 
tion whether women should be permitted to 
speak at prayer-meetings; but I don’t know 
to what conclusion they came. But now 
you have decided that women might speak 
at prayer-meeting if they think it theirduty, 
and that is encouraging.” Then she spoke 
of Woman’s place in the Gospel system and 
history. ‘‘Woman,”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘never 
denied the blessed Master as Man did, and 
Woman never betrayed him for sordid gain, 
as Man did. All through the ages Woman 
has been the support of the Church of Christ, 
but yet that church which she had so served 
has closed her lips.” The new minister was 
taken aback by this impassioned appeal. 
The ladies who had attended his prayer- 
meetings in Boston had always respected the 
religious proprieties, and he was unprepared 
for this outburst. But he had to say some- 
thing, and the brightest thing that occurred 
to him was the sage observation that Adam 
was created before Eve.—N. Y. Tribune. 
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BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 


No outward sign her angelhood revealed, 

Save that her eyes were wondrous mild and fair— 
The aureole sound her forehead was concealed 

By the pale glory of her shining hair. 


She bore the yoke and wore the name of wife 
To one who made her tenderness and grace 
A mere convenience of his narrow life, 
And put a seraph in a servant's place. 


She cheered his meagre hearth—she blessed and 
His poverty, and met its harsh demands [warmed 
With meek, unvarying patience, and performed 
Its menial tasks with stained and battered hands. 


She nursed his children through their helpless years, 
Gave them her strength, her youth, her beauty’s 

Bore for them sore privation, toil and tears, [prime, 
Which made her old and tired before her time. 


And when fierce fever emote him with its blight, 
Her calm, consoling presence charmed his pain; 
Through long and thankless watches day and night, 

Her fluttering fingers cooled his face like rain. 


With soft, magnetic touch, and murmurs sweet, 

She brought him sleep, and stilled his fretful moan, 
And tanght his flying pulses to repeat 

The mild and moderate measure of her own. 


She had an artist's quick, perceptive eyes 
For all the beautiful; a poet's heart 

For every changing phase of earth and skies, 
And all things fair in nature and in art. 


She looked with all a woman's keen delight 
On jewels rich and dainty drapery, 

Rare fabrics and soft hues,—the happy right 
Of those more favored but less fair than she; 


On pallid pearls, which glimmer cool and white, 
Dimming proud foreheads, with their purity; 

On silks which gleam and ripple in the light, 
And shift and shimmer like the summer sea. 


On gems like drops by sudden sunlight kissed, 
When fall the last large brilliants of the rain: 
On laces delicate as frozen mist 
Embroidering a winter window-pane;— 


Yet, near the throng of worldly butterflies, 
She dwelt, a chrysalis, in homely brown; 
With costliest splendors flaunting in her eyes, 
She went her dull way ina gingham gown. 


Hedged in by alien hearts, unloved, alone, 

With slender shoulders bowed beneath their load, 
She trod the path that fate had made her own, 

Nor met one kindred spirit on the road. 


Slowly the years rolled onward; and at last, 
When the bruised reed was broken, and her soul 
Knew its sad term of earthly bondage past, 
And felt its nearness to the heavenly goal, 


Then a strange gladness filled the tender eyes, 
Which gazed afar beyond all grief and sin, 

And seemed to see the gates of paradise 
Unclosing for her feet to enter in. 


Vainly the master she had served so long 
Clasped her worn hands, and, with remorseful tears, 
Cried: “Stay! oh, stay! Forgive my bitter wrong; 
Let me atone for all these dreary years!" 


Alas for heedless hearts and blinded sense! 
With what faint welcome and what meagre fare. 
What mean subjections and small recompense, 
We entertain our angels unaware! 
—EKEx. 
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BY HENRY W. LONGFELLOW. 

I lay upon the headland-height, and listened 

To the incessant sobbing of the sea 

In caverns under me, 

And watched the waves, that tossed and fled and 
glistened, 

Until the rolling meadows of amethyst 

Melted away in mist. 


Then suddenly, as one from sleep, I started; 
For round about me all the sunny capes 
Seemed peopled with the shapes 

Of those whom I had known in days departed, 
Apparelled in the loveliness which gleams 

On faces seen in dreams, 


A moment only, and the light and glory 
Faded away, and the disconsolate shore 
Stood lonely as before; 

And the wild roses of the promontory 
Around me shuddered in the wind, and shed 
Their petals of pale red. 


There was an old belief that in the embers 
Of all things their primordial form exists, 
And cunning alchemists 

Could recreate the rose with all its members 
From its own ashes, but without the bloom, 
Without the lost perfume. 


Ah, me! what wonder-working, occult science 
Can from the ashes of our hearts once more 
The rose of youth restore? 

What craft of alchemy can bid defiance 

To time and change, and for asingle hour 
Renew this phantom flower? 


“Oh, give me back,” I cried, “the vanished splendors, 
The breath of morn, and the’exultant strife, 

When the swift stream of life 

Bounds o’er its rocky channel, and surrenders 

The pond, with all its lilies, for the leap 

Into the unknown deep!” 


And the sea answered, with a lamentation, 
Like some old prophet wailing, and it said, 
“Alas! thy youth is dead! 

It breathes no more, its heart has no pulsation, 
In the dark places with the dead of old 

It lies forever cold!” 


Then said I, ‘From its consecrated cerements 

I will not drag this sacred dust again, 

Only to give me pain; 

But, still remembering all the lost endearments, 
Go on thy way, like one who looks before, 
And turns to weep no more.”’ 


Into what land of harvests, what plantations 

Bright with autumnal foliage and the glow 

Of sunsets burning low; 

Beneath what midnight skies, whose constellations 
Light up the spacious avenues between 

This world and the unseen! 


Amid what friendly greetings and caresses, 
What honseholds, though not alien, yet not mine, 
What bowers of rest divine; 

To what temptations in lone wilderness," 

What famine of the heart, what pain and loss, 
The bearing of what cross! 


I do not know; nor will I vainly question 
Those pages of the mystic book which hold 

The etory still untold, 

But without rash conjecture on suggestion 

Turn its last leaves in reverence and good heed, 
Until “The End” I read. 


—Ex. 


For the Woman’s Journal. 
AT A FARMER’S 
FIRESIDE. 


BY. A. 8. WRIGHT. 








CHAPTER SECOND. 

Christmas morning found Fanny in a 
state of high expectancy. Too elated to 
eat any breakfast, she sipped a little coffee, 
and then rose and went to the window that 
commanded a view of the long stretch of 
snowy road that led to the village. She 
was evidently waiting very impatiently for 
the gift that I was kind enough to hope 
would never come. Looking into Mary’s 
sweet, patient face, from which the light of 
hope and expectation seemed to have whol- 
ly fled, I could not help wishing this. It 
was so hard to see a noble spirit like hers 
sacrificed to the selfish whims and caprices 
of one that appeared never to know a truly 
generous impulse. 

Contrary to my sincere desires, however, 
whether they were kind or unkind, a boy 
presently appeared in sight, laboring slowly 
along the uneven road with some heavy 
parcels in his arms. I was on the alert as 
well as Fanny, and when breakfast was over 
1 took good care to busy myself about 
something that permitted very frequent 
glances in the direction of the village. So 
it happened that I descried the black cap 
which surmounted the slouching figure of 
Dr. Green’s errand boy, when it first hove 
in sight over the hill which hid from view 
the handful of houses we call ‘‘the village,” 
as well as she, and I fancy I watched it with 
interest akin, if not equal to hers. 

After what seemed a wearisome space, 
the fellow finally shambled up the driveway 
to the door. 

Fanny, with face all aglow, hastened to 
meet him, and be the first to receive the 
parcels. 

When she appeared in the kitchen, a 
moment later, her spirits had evidently 
fallen several degrees. In fact, it was with 
a decidedly crest-fallen air that she laid a 
package on the table, saying simply: 

‘Something for you, Mary.” 

Mary looked around from her sweeping 
to Fanny, then at the paper parcel, witha 
little touch of surprise. It was the first in- 
timation she had had that there were any 
presents in prospect for any one. She had 
neither shared in, nor known of the exciting 
expectancy that had kept Fanny’s heart and 
mine palpitating for the last twenty minutes. 

She set her broom against the wall, and 
crossed over to the opposite side of the 
room where the table stood, very deliberate- 
ly, while Fanny was hurriedly tearing the 
wrapping from the package she still held. 

“Charles Dickens’ novels!” was the 
wrathful exclamation that presently greeted 
our ears, as she spitefully threw some half- 
dozen small, green-covered volumes upon 
the table. ‘‘What’s yours Mary?” And be- 
fore Mary could reply, or had time to cut 
the cord that held the covering in place, 
she snatched it up, tore off the paper upon 
the back, and read aloud: 

‘‘Shakspeare’s Complete Works. Humph!” 
and down went this book upon the despised 
smaller ones. 

‘‘Why, Fanny, what is the matter?” said 
Mrs. Barry, who came in from the pantry 
just in time to hear the last words and wit- 
ness her angry gesture. But Fanny deigned 
no explanation. Without a word further to 
anybody she betook herself to her own room, 
and that was the last we saw of her for sev- 
eral hours. 

“Oh, dear!” groaned Mrs. Barry, as her 
eye ran over the books. No one made any 
remark and, after examining them a few 
minutes, she turned sadly away, and went 
about her work. 

A little later, when her husband came in, 
she accosted him with an anxious face: 

“Sit right down here a minute, father,” 
she said; ‘‘I want to talk to ye.” 

‘‘What’s up now?”’ he questioned, seating 
himself opposite her, as she stood before the 
table relling pie-crust. 

**Well, you know we heerd, a spell ago, 
that Dr. Green had lost the greater part o’ 
his property; an’ what I want ter know is, 
whether you’ve heerd anything more about 
it lately?” : 

“Coz, why?” 

‘“‘Nothin’ very special, as I know on; on’y 
I was a thinkin’ "bout it.” 

Mr. Barry took out his jack-knife, picked 
up a shaving from the stove-hearth, and 
went to whittling very deliberately. 

His wife evidently understood that this 
was only resorted to as ahelp to thought; so 
she did not disturb him by further question- 
ing till he chose to speak. 

After the lapse of five minutes or so, he 
glanced carefully around the room; then he 
said: 

“Ef the exact truth o’ the matter was 
knowed, I’ve no sort o doubt but what 
*twould be found that the old man is worth 
but drefful little. Ye see that boy o’ his 
has never been anything but ’n out-set.” 

“Sh!” warned Mrs. Barry. Mr. Barry 
looked up at me, as I stood near by, filling 
pies, and smiled confidently. 

‘‘Never you mind, wife; Miss Gray won't 
report us, I'll warrant.” 

“T’ve got no sort uv athing agin Gerald,” 
he went on, ‘‘on'y I’m most afeared he’s a 





leetle mite sorter inclined to be shiftless. 





To be shure, that aint so bad if a man is 
rich, but it’s a mighty big burden for a poor 
feller ter carry.” 

“Never mind ‘bout Gerald;—less know 
"bout his father;’ Mrs. Burry interrupted, 
looking anxiously around at the closed 
doors. 

‘Well, sence you insist upon it, I spose I 
may as well tell ye what I heerd on’y yester- 
day; though I mus’ say I didn’t mean tew, 
fur I don’t like tew be mixed up with young 
folks business anyhow—not even my own 
darters. I allers said my children should 
hev jes’ who they was a mind tew, so, ef 
they didn’t make out well they couldn’t 
blame thar ole father.” 

‘“‘But, what did you hear yesterdy?” ques- 
tioned his wife. 

“Oh, yes! wall, I heerd as how the ole 
man and that flighty-headed brother o’ his, 
who has been out Westa fightin’ th’ Inguns 
—he’s a ginral, or sergeant, or somethin’ 
high-soundin’, 1 don’t jes’ know what— 
wall, I heerd they’d both on em lost every 
cent they’d got, except the Doctor,—he’d 
saved th’ home-place.” 

“Seems as ef Dr. Green ought to a been 
sharp enough to a looked out better’n that,” 
Mrs. Barry rejoined with a deep sigh. 

“Wall, twas some sort uv a specerlation 
or other, that they both thought was a goin’ 
to double thar money,” explained her hus- 
band. 

With another sigh, Mrs. Barry said: 

“‘That’s the way o’ folks who’re not con- 
tinted with what they’ve got. But, (after 
a pause) I don’t know how Fanny ’Il take 
this news; I’m afeared ’t’ll be a hard blow 
for her.” 

‘‘Wall, wall; we’ve got to take things in 
this world pooty much as they come, that’s 
sartin,” was the comforting answer, as he 
rose from his chair with an air that plainly 
said, this was the end of the matter, so far 
as he was concerned. 

Mrs. Barry said nothing, but her counte- 
nance assumed a very dejected expression. 
She could not dismiss the troubles of her 
children from her mind as her husband did, 
even though she might feel herself power- 
less to help them, And this was the way 
she usually felt when difficulties of any sort 
beset her family. She was not far-seeing or 
shrewd enough to devise a way out of them, 
nor was she energetic enough to force a 
way. 

Troubles, even of the lesser sort, appear- 
ed to her to rise before her like an impene- 
trable wall, and all that she felt herself 
able to do was calmly to submit to what sLe 
was pleased to term, ‘‘the decrees o’ Provi- 
dence.” There was nothing of the spirit of 
leadership about her. She was content to 
follow others, and rarely attempted to con- 
trol even her own daughters. In truth she 
more often sought their advice than they 
hers. 

In affection she was strong; and that was 
the only sense in which this word could be 
applied to her. It was the redeeming fea- 
ture in her otherwise common-place charac- 
ter; the one element that lifted her above 
ordinary women. It seemed to me that it 
dwelt in every lineament of her fair face, 
in every word, and every act. It pervaded 
the very air about her, and imparted a sense 
of severity to those who came within its in- 
fluence. : 

She was ever ready and glad to help any 
one out of trouble when she knew just how 
todo so. But this was seldom the case, 
unless the way was so plain that there was 
no mistaking it. 

She wished now that she knew just what 
to say to Fanny concerning those trouble- 
some reports; but she did not, and in fact 
she was not at all sure whether it were best 
to say anything. 

‘Perhaps father is in the right arter all,” 
she thought, ‘‘in not meddlin’ with her af- 
fairs—in not even tellin’ her how folks 
are talkin’ Ef ’tis true, like enough Ger- 
ald ‘Il tell her himself. Still,” and here 
she hesitated, as the annoying thought 
intruded itself that in that case Fanny 
would be sure to “flare up.”‘ ‘Then 
there’s no sort o’ knowin’,” she continued 
sadly, ‘‘what, ud be th’ up-shot o’ the matter. 
However,” she finally concluded, ‘let what 
will come, I’m afeared any interference o’ 
mine won’t make things any better.” 

In this roundabout fashion she arrived at 
the same conclusion which her husband 
reached without reasoningatall. Long ago 
—so long that he could not remember—he 
had made up his mind to let everyone take 
care of their own affairs; and he had car- 
ried out this decision to the letter. More- 
over, he had determined not to let other 
people’s affairs trouble him and he always 
endeavored to adhere to this resolution with 
equal tenacity. If he failed in any point, 
it was because it was simply beyond his 
power to dootherwise. To his credit, how- 
ever, it must be admitted that he rarely 
failed. 

It was not because his nature was hard and 
flinty that he could dwell apart from trou- 
ble ina world that is full of it. It was 
rather because his sensibilities were dull; 
benumbed, I fancied, by the exceeding gross- 
ness of his body; a body that had been pam- 
pered to the neglect of the spirit till the lat- 
ter had become, apparently, to a great ex- 
tent absorbed in it. 

In time of trial, his wife was hardly more 
helpful than he. Either would give aid if 





one asked it; but to volunteer assistance, 
was a thing almost unknown to them. Mr. 
Barry would refrain through indifference 
united to his belief in the wisdom of letting 
people alone; his wife would do the same 
through lack of confidence in her own abil- 
ities. 

What Mary thought of her Christmas gift 
was notclear. One thing was sure, it brought 
not a tinge of color to her white cheeks, nor 
a touch of brightness to her saddened eyes. 
She probably considered it only a token of 
brotherly kindness, at best, for after look- 
ing carelessly through it, merely glancing 
here and there at the illustrations, she laid 
it down beside Fanny’s ill-treated volumes, 
and resumed her work. 

Every day she grew more and more silent. 
Every day the slowness of her step and the 
weariness of her manner became more no- 
ticeable. Her mother wished to call in the 
doctor, but to this she would not consent. 
“T am not the least bit sick,” she would say, 
‘and I certainly am not going to make my- 
self so by taking drugs.” 

‘‘Then it must be that ye work tew hard,” 
Mrs. Barry would reply. ‘‘Ye must hev 
more time ter go out of evenin’s. Yer not 
goin’ to dew anything. We've been so busy 
afixin’ Fanny’s weddin’ things, that we’ve 
overlooked you, and let all the heavy drudg- 
ery slide into your hands. Now, for the 
future, I’m jus’ goin’ ter let Miss Gray help 
us a trifle more ’bout house; she says she’d 
ruther do so than ter sew all the time, and 
you’re jus’ goin’ out among the young folks’ 
and see if ye can’t git ter be a leetle livelier.” 

So it came about that Mary seldom joined 
us in the sitting-room of evenings. She 
went out quite frequently, but seldom 
farther than to the house of a near neighbor, 
where there were a couple of girls near her 
own age; and when she was at home she 
staid in the kitchen, by herself, reading. 

Gerald missed her company, I knew, but 
he had the good sense not to ask for her too 
often. 

When the singing-school commenced, the 
first week in January, he invited her to ac- 
company him and Fanny. But she made 
some sort of a trivial excuse and refused to 
go. In truth she would not go anywhere 
with them; and she avoided seeing Gerald 
as much as she could without attracting at- 
tention to the fact that she was doing so 
purposely. 

After this fashion things went on till Feb- 
ruary came with its incessant snowing and 
blowing, making the days gloomy, and fill- 
ing the nights with vague fears and general 
discomfort. Everybody was complaining 
about the stinging cold, the severe storms, 
and the mountain-like drifts of snow, ex- 
cept Mary. It seemed all one to her wheth- 
erit were the iciest day in mid-winter, or 
the sunniest day in June. She would gaze 
at the whirling, blinding snow, and listen to 
the furious gusts of wind that seemed try- 
ing to shake the substantial house from its 
foundations, as indifferently as though she 
could neither see nor hear. 

1 wasina perfect fever of unrest. Tosee 
that girl dying, or going mad, which was 
worse—and not lift a hand, or speak a word 
to save her, seemed more than I could bear. 
Yet what could Ido? Over and over again 
IT asked myself this question. 

Old maids are so noted for their meddle- 
some, mischief-making propensities that 
their best intentions are supposed to have 
some evil motive lurking behind them. 
But for my consciousness of this, I certain- 
ly should have tried to do something. I 
never could have quietly stitched, stitched, 
through those interminable days, with the 
winds whistling and shrieking and howling 
and groaning, without making an effort to 
avert the destiny that seemed befalling her, 
had I not felt in my very bones that such 
effort would be worse than useless. 

Whether it was true that Dr. Green had 
lost his property or not, I had no means of 
knowing; neither was I aware of the re- 
ports, having come to Fanny’s ears. If I 
had known they were true I would have 
told her myself, and risked the consequen- 
ces; but, without such knowledge, to do so 
would avail nothing. 

I fancied sometimes, of late, that her in- 
terest in her bridal finery was diminishing. 
She certainly did not sew with me so stead- 
ily as she had done; and to my expressed 
fears that we should not have everything 
in readiness for the wedding, which was to 
take place on her birthday, the 29th of 
March, she would scarcely make a reply. 

Her manner toward her lover was anything 
but uniform. Sometimes she would meet 
him at the door with a bright smile. Again, 
she would keep right on with her work as 
indifferently as though he were not present. 
On these occasions his calls were usually 
very brief; and I noticed that uncommonly 
long intervals elapsed before he came again, 
unless he were bound by some previous ap- 
pointment to do so. 

He always fulfilled his engagements. Of 
this fact I had frequently heard Fanny 
boast. Not, however, as if it were any spe- 
cially praiseworthy trait of his, of which 
she might be justly proud, but rather, as if 
it were simply an evidence of her own pow- 
er in winning absolute devotion from whom- 
soever she willed. 

But, one bright night, in the earlier part 
of February, when the cloudless sky and 
moderate temperature combined to make a 





sleigh-ride quite enjoyable, even if the roads 
were not at their best, Fanny watched for 
her lover in vain. For once the high-step- 
ping horse and pretty sleigh with its nice, 
warm furs that Gerald had been wont to 
tuck around her dainty form so carefully, 
failed to make their apperance as she ex. 
pected. She waited and listened, and fussed 
and fretted by turns. At one moment she 
would throw off her hat and shawl, declar. 
ing she would not go one step to singing. 
school that night, if he did come; the next 
she would imagine she caught a distant 
sound of the tinkling bells, and don her 
wraps again in a flutter of excitement. In 
this way she waited till about nine o'clock, 
Then she threw them all upon the sofa, and 
angrily betook herself to bed. 

We all felt that something very important 
had happened to keep Gerald away, yet we 
were not prepared for the sad news which 
came to us the next morning, that his fa- 
ther was dead. ‘‘Had died about midnight, 
of apoplexy.” These were the brief words 
of the hired man, whom Gerald sent around 
to us quite early in the morning. 

In the evening Gerald called himself, and 
then we learned that his father had been 
stricken down insensible just at dark; al] 
through the hours that Fanny had been 
fretting and scolding, he had stood by his 
death-bed, expecting every moment the final 
summons, 

‘‘How shocked the girl must be to learn 
this,” I thought. I could not believe her to 
be so absolutely heartless that this would 
fail to touch her with some slight remorse. 
But, judging by what followed, it seems 
that it did; and that I, who made no pre- 
tense to liking her, had judged her once too 
leniently. 

Gerald stopped buta few minutes, and 
when he rose to go, he turned te Fanny, 
who had also risen and stood close by him, 
saying in a low voice. 

“Of course you will sit with us, as one of 
the family, at the funeral, and go with me 
to the cemetery.” 

His voice, though low and sad, was con- 
fident, as though the matter were entirely 
beyond question. Without waiting for her 
to reply, he added: 

‘*You can do as you like about wearing a 
mourning suit; but mother, I know, would 
prefer that you should wear it, on that day, 
at least.” 

The idea that she would refuse to do this 
had evidently not entered his head; so, when 
she said, ‘“‘Really, Gerald, you must excuse 
me, but I could not think of making my- 
self so conspicuous,” he stared at her in 
blank amazement. 

It was some moments before he could 
apprehend the full impert of her words. 
From Fanny his gaze wandered incredu- 
lously to Mrs. Barry, then to Mary, then 
back to Fanny again. 

Grief had so absorbed his mind and dulled 
his perceptions to all interests aside from 
his personal affliction, that he was at first 
unable to understand how it could be that 
Fanny could so fail to sympathize with him 
in his trouble as to refuse his request. His 
face wore an expression of bewildered sor- 
row when he at length spoke. 

“Do you really mean what you have 
said?” he questioned, looking straight into 
Fanny’s eyes. 

“Why yes,” she answered, hesitatingly; 
“Ido not see how you could think other- 
wise.” 

Her effort at assuming an air of assurance 
was only a partial success. In spite of her- 
self there was an inward shrinking before 
his accusing glance, which she could not 
wholly conceal. 

Gerald turned away without another word 
and left the house. 

‘How could ye dew so, Fanny?” her 
mother said, reproachfully, as soon as 
Gerald was beyond hearing. 

“Do you suppose I am going to make 
myself the town talk for nothing?” was the 
pettish reply. ‘‘It would be as much as to 
say to the whole world that I am going to 
marry Gerald Green; and, to tell the plain 
truth, that is net quite so sure a thing as 
you may suppose.” 

With this, she threw herself into a chair 
in front of the sewing-machine, and com- 
menced whirring it vigorously. Mrs. Barry 
crossed the room and stood before her with 
an anxious face. 

‘‘Tell me Fanny,” she pleaded, ‘“‘what ye 
mean by sich words. Ye cannot know what 
yer a sayin’.” 

“‘{ do, perfectly,” was her very deliberate 
answer, as she leaned back in her chair and 
looked up defiantly into her mother’s face. 

“‘D’ ye realize that yer weddin’ day is set 
six weeks from now?” 

“What if it were to-morrow? I should 
still feel myself at liberty to postpone it to 
the end of time, if I chose.” 

“Don’t ye hold yer engagement sacred?” 

‘*What do you mean by sacred?” 

“Why—why,” hesitated Mrs. Barry, 
nervously adjusting her black lace cap; ae 
mean that you've promised to marry Gerald, 
an’ yer bound to keep yer promise.” 

‘Promises are generally understood to be 
conditional things.” 

““All?” 

“All that I know anything about.” 

‘‘Not marriage promises, surely?” 

“Most assuredly they are not excepted. 
If they were, where would divorces come 
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in? Say, Mollie,” she said, laughingly, 
turning to Mary, who stood by the window, 
with her hand upon the sill, listening ab- 
sently; “‘aren't marriage promises condi- 
tional? Do they mean anything more than 
this: ‘I'll do what I think is right by you, 
so long as you do what I also think is right 
by me?” 

Mary laughed. Mrs. Barry smiled du- 
biously. 

“T must confess,” Mary answered, ‘‘that 
marriage too often means hardly more than 
this. But it ought to,” she added, very 
seriously, 

“J don’t see how it can,” returned Fan- 
ny. 
“I do.” 

“How?” 

“Through love so tender and true that it 
makes one forget self in securing the hap- 
piness of its object.” 

“Nonsense, Mollie; such unselfish affec- 
tion has no existence in this matter-of-fact 
world.” 

“Denying its existence only shows that 
you yourself are incapable of experiencing 
it; that is all.” 

‘That is to say that I’m a most unworthy 
exception to the rest of humanity, eh?’’ 
flashed Fanny. 

“To deny that there is such a thing as 
love, seems to me so preposterous that I 
have no patience with you,” was the indig- 
nant reply. 

“Neither have I,” chimed in Mrs. Barry, 
with more spirit than I had ever seen her 
manifest before. ‘‘Think of a mother’s 
love, if ye want an example of affection 
that hasn't an atom of selfishness in’t. Ye 
sartainly can see that on every hand.” 

‘“‘Fiddlesticks!” broke in Fanny, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘Loving one’s husband is quite a 
different thing from loving one’s child, I 
take it.” 

Mrs. Barry made asif she would reply, 
then hesitated, thought a few moments, and 
finally said: 

“IT haven’t read ‘nough to know much 
‘bout what other folks think o’ love, but, 
lookin’ inter my own heart, I mus’ say that 
I think that th’ real essence o’ love means 
allers about the same thing; that is, ter ex- 
press it in my poor way, a constant seekin’ 
arter the good of its object. Not coz we 
think this is our duty, but coz it gives us 
the greatest pleasure ter see our loved ones 
happy. 

“What woman,” she continued, warming 
with increasing interest in her subject, 
“thinks o’ herself when either husban’ or 
children are sufferin'? She don’t know no 
weariness in ministerin’ ter thar needs, day 
nornight. Ef she takes any care,or thought, 
for herself, it’s fur the sake o’ bein’ better 
able ter take care o’ them.” 

“Oh, there are plenty of peuple who are 
very far from taking your view of these 
things,” Fanny said, in the pause that fol- 
lowed her mother’s words. ‘‘Wives turn 
from their husbands when they prove un- 
worthy, and mothers banish their children 
when they cease to obey them. I dare say 
that with all your exalted notions about the 
constancy of a mother’s love, I could so 
conduct myself that you would hate the 
sight of me, and turn me out of doors, for- 
bidding me ever to darken them again. 
Neither women nor men cling a great while 
to what is worthless.” 

“I do not think that mother intended to 
convey the idea that we can really love one 
whom we know to be very corrupt,” said 
Mary. ‘‘Such as they, we pity; and pity, 
though allied to love, is not love. To win 
our love, a person must possess, or seem to 
possess, qualities that we recognize by force 
of reason, or intuition, or both, as emi- 
nently agreeable. And the perfectness of 
our love depends, I think, upon the degree 
in which their natures thus satisfy the in- 
nate demands of ours.” 

“Yes, Mary has said what I wanted tew, 
but didn’t know how,” Mrs. Barry said, 
dropping into a chair by her side with an 
air of camparative satisfaction. 

‘I shouldn't spect ye ter really love Gerald 
ef he sh’d turn out to be a wretch, though 
ye might pity and dew all ye could to win 
him ter better ways.” 

“Well, it seems to me that this conces- 
sion brings us back to where we started 
from,” said Fanny, triumphantly; ‘‘viz: 
‘Tl do what is right by you;’ in other 
words, ‘I’ll love you, so long as you do 
just what pleases me.’ What do you say 
to that, Mary?” 

“I say that a whole-souled woman, who 
loves a man for what he really is, and not 
88a mere fancied embodiment of an ideal 
that exists only in her own mind, will be 
true and faithful to him just as long as she 
lives,” 

“And I say that a wise woman will be 
true and faithful as long as she finds it 
expedient. I believe in looking after one’s 
Own interests first; and so do most people, 
though they are usually too hypocritical to 
say so.” 

Neither Mary nor her mother made any 
reply to this. Both immediately left the 
room. ‘‘A precious pair of well-meaning 
geese,” was Fanny’s comment, the moment 
they were out of hearing, as she set the 


sewing-machine again in motion faster than 
before. 


(To BE CoNnTINUED). 
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AHEAD OF ALL COMPETITORS. 
WORLD’S 


International Exhibition, 1876. 


THE ONLY DOUBLE AWARD 


For an exhibit of Grand, Square, Upright and Patent 
Pedal Upright 


PIANO FORTES. 
HENRY FF. MILLER 


Has been decreed by the Centennial Commission, on 
the reports of the Judges, TWO 
AWARDS FOR ONE EXHIBIT of 


PIANO-FORTES 


This being the only establishment, out of more than 
forty exhibitors, to which was decreed this supreme 
recompense. The figures and reports advertised by 
other exhibitors have been disputed, but the fact re- 
mains that this is THE ONLY ESTABLISHMENT 
to which has been decreed TWO MEDALS FOR 
ONE EXHIBIT in the PIANO-FORTE DE- 
PARTMENT. ‘his emphatic endorsement of the 


HENRY F. MILLER PIANOS 


Has added to their world-wide reputation. They are 
conceded to be the finest Pianos among instruments 
of THE FIRST RANK. 


THE HENRY F. MILLER PIANO-FORTES 


Have been used in MORE THAN EIGHTY CON- 
CERTS from October 1, 1876, to March 1, 1877. CeErR- 
TAINLY A Most BRILLIANT REcoRD. 





We quote from the dramatic and musical columns 
of the Boston Journal, in its notice of the Kellogg 
Concert, at Music Hall, October 4, 1876. 

* * * The piano-forte accompaniments were played 
with most excellent taste and really artistic effect by 
Mr. G. W. Colby, and the instrument he used—a Hen- 
ry F. Miller Grand—also deserves a word of praise. It 
was remarkable for its a. richness and evenness 
of tone; and, under the skillful touch of Mr. Colby, 
filled to the utmost every requirement. * * * 





From the Lowell Daily Citizen, March 8, 1877. 

One of the noteworthy features of the concert, was 
the fine piano playing by Messrs. Way and Allen. 
They were fortunate in having two magnificent rat 
piano-fortes from the celebrated manufactory of Hen- 
ry F. Miller; immense in power, perfect in purity of 
tone, and of wonderful — of scale. It is cer- 
tain that no such instruments have been heard in a 
Lowell concert room before. 





From the world-renowned church organ builders of 
Germany, E. F. WALCKER & CO., builders of the 
Great Organ at Music Hall, Boston. 

Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1876. 

Mr. Henry F. Mitier: Dear Sir.—In my observa- 
tions of the grand hee | of musical instruments at 
the International Exhibition, I have been particularly 
— with your — iano. It affords organ stu- 

ents opportunity for pedal practice, which I consider 
essential to the skillful use of organ pedals. Accept 
my congratulations for the superior excellence of all 
your instruments exhibited, as well as for your suc- 
cess in introducing your new invention. 

Respectfully, E. F. WALCKER & CO, = ly24 





W. A. SMITH, 


22 School Street, Boston, 


Agent for the Purchase, Sale and 
Leasing 


REAL ESTATE. 


MORTGAGES NEGOTIATED, 


Large Estates fer Investment 


A SPECIALTY. 


A list of Property improved and unimproved for 
sale, torent and for exchange. Call before investing 
and examine my list. 


W. A. SMITH, 
22 School Street, 
BOSTON. 
lyl 





R. MARSTON & CO’S 


DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23, 25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 





MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 
No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 
R. Marston & Co., Proprietors, 


Rooms to Let by the Day or Week. 
y 





ORIENTAL TEA 


Companyv! 


Fine Teas and Coffees. 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED AT 


Wholesale Prices, 


MALE BERRY 


JAVA 
COFFEE 


Our eighth importation, which we are now selling, 
is the best lot we have ever offered. Every lover of 
good coffee should try it. 


SOLD ONLY BY THE 


Oriental Tea Company. 


E invite the particular attention of house- 

keepers to our stock of new Teas, of this 
year’s crop, which we are now geeting. We always 
make a specialty of the FINEST varieties of high 
grade Teas, believing them to be cheaper in the end 
and knowing them to be purer and more healthfu 
than the lower es. 

WE IMPORT OUR BEST TEAS ourselves, and 
can warrant them to be strictly pure and of the very 
best quality, in strength and flavor, made. As we 
sell them at one small t over the first cost Y, im- 

tation, OUR PRICES WILL BE FOUND LOW- 

R than the ordinary cost of the common article at 
retail stores. 


ORIENTAL TEA COMPANY, 


SIGN OF THE BIG TEA KETTLE, 


85 and 87 Court Street. 


The largest and best assortment of 
Hygienic Under Garments 


For Ladies and Children. 


Obtained the Highest Award at 
the Centennial. 
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Suspended from the shoulders 
instead of the hips, thereby 
giving free circulation through- 
out the body. 

Union under-Flannel Eman- 
cipation Suits, Emancipation 
Waists, Chemilettes, Princess 
Waists, Dress-Reform Corset 
Waists, Stocking Supporters, 
Skirt Suspenders, &., &e. 


and a variety of articles indispensable to all ladies 
desiring to dress hygienically. 

As the warm weather approaches these styles are 
varied, cut with low neck and short sleeves, if desired. 
_Agents wanted in every town and city in the 
United States. Wholesale and retail prices reduced 
after July 1st. 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List sent free on 
application. 


Address 


MRS. H. 8. HUTCHINSON, 
(Formerly of Boston) 


€ East Fourteenth Street, N. Y. 
Third door from Fifth Avenue. lyte 
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FURNITURE, 


Round and Square End So- 
fas, Tete-a-Tetes, Easy Chairs, 
Student Chairs, and Thirty dif- 
ferent patterns of Parlor Chairs, 
Tables, Ottomans, Music Stools, 
Foot-rests, &., &e., &e. 


LODGE AND CHURCH FURNITURE 


designed and made to order. 


PARLOR SUITS 


in every variety of style and fin- 
ish, Fifty Dollars, and upwards. 


Braman's Patent Reclining Chair 


acknowledged by dealers to be 
the very best Chair in use. 

We import direct from the 
manufacturers. 


SAM. LAYCOCK’S BEST ENGLISH 
HAIR SEATING; 


which for durability and finish 
is superior to any other make. 

Furniture covered with this 
celebrated Seating will wear 
much longer than any other 
Hair Seating. 


SHAW & APPLIN, 


Successors to BRAMAN, SHAW & Co. 


SALESROOMS,27 Sudbury Street 
corner Portland Street, FACTO- 
RY at East Cambridge, Mass. 





CARPETS. 


fy 


Persian 
Carpets, 
Rugs and 
Mats. 


Joel Goldthwait 
& Co., 


169 Washington St.. 





Have just received a fresh sup- 
ply of PERSIAN CARPETS, 
RUGS and MATS that are 
worthy the inspection of pur- 
chasers ; among them are a few 
ANTIQUE RUGS from TEH- 
ERAN which are worth inspec- 
tion. 

The above goods will be of. 
fered at prices that will insure 
sales. 

We have also on hand a full 
stock of MOQUETS, AXMIN 
STERS, WILTONS, Brussels, 
Tapestries and Ingrains, which 


we shall offer at 


Low Prices! 
JOEL GOLDTRWAII & Co. 


169 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON 
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“JUST LIKE A WOMAN!” 


There is no writer, to whose opinions on 
the subject of Woman, in its many phases, 
1 can more uniformly subscribe than to 
those of our correspondent T. W. H. 

I am almost invariably conscious,as others 
must be, in reading his articles, of the pleas- 
ure one has who finds her own unexpressed 
thoughts developed, rounded out, put in 
choice English, and given timely expression. 
There is a certain pride, too, that one’s 
ideas have got their growth somewhere, if 
not in one’s own brain, and make their 
debut in the world so creditably; but with 
this comes a sensitiveness which disposes 
one to discover the slightest flaw. 

In the article on ‘Political Critiwism by 
Women,” Col. Higginson regrets that witty 
women, who hold the public ear, should de- 
nounce the Civil Service Reform, and adds: 
‘It will inevitably be held by many thought- 
ful persons to illustrate the want of serious 
purpose in the minds of women.” 

My objection is to characterizing those 
people as ‘‘thoughtful” who use so small a 
premise as the opinions of one or two wo- 
men, however witty and vivacious, for so 
broad a deduction concerning the sex. 
Nothing is more commonly done; but it 
seems to me to show want of thought. 
Observing how generally men do it—as well 
as women—I have left off regarding them 
as having proved their claim to be called 
‘the logical sex.” 

«Just like a woman!” is a favorite ejacu- 
lation, whenever there is any human lapse, 
on a woman’s part, from the strict line of 
good sense or discretion, and so the whole 
sex is cloaked with the fault which fits the 
shoulders of the one. 

If Mr. A. or Mr. B. is injudicious, or 
worse, it passes to the discredit of Mr. A. 
or Mr. B., without seriously lowering the 
general reputation of mankind. If a wo- 
man does likewise, we are bidden at once 
to ‘‘see what the sex has proved itself! 
What a lesson did Mrs. Belknap furnish of 
the inability of the sex to make certain 
moral discriminations!” 

Dr. Clarke, when his college course was 
interrupted by ill health, could bear the 
loss himself and receive personal sympathy. 
A half-dozen girl-students from many parts 
of the country, whose names appeared in 
the course of years, in his medical note- 
books, were used as an argument to close 
the doors of colleges against a class, thus 
proved, as was reasoned, an invalid one. 
There is so much such talk that it would 
seem that humankind should be classified 
as many men and a woman. 

1 do not want to put out of sight a single 
fact about women, nor detract from its sig- 
nificance. On the contrary, we want nothing 
so much as facts and an unprejudiced study 
of them, so that we may correct prevalent 
theories, which are wild ones to-day, be- 
cause they are based not wpon observations, 
but on time-honored assumptions. 

Give us column upon column ‘‘Concern- 
ing Women!” Let us know what they 
really do, and just how far they succeed in 
their undertakings, and at what personal 
and public loss er gain. By and by we 
shall have the conditions of a problem 
whieh we are now so presuming as to talk 
about solving without the premises. Let 
each woman pass at her full personal and 
small representative value. Let us enjoy 
Gail Hamilton’s wit and be spared her logic. 
And since when she is witty we do not all 
erown ourselves as “the witty sex,” when 
she is inconsequent, do not, good, thought- 
ful people, compel us all to fall into line as 
“the illogical sex.” 

You remember that in Silas Wegg’s col- 
lection there was one bottle marked ‘‘wari- 
ous!” I think that at present, pending a lit- 
tle more scientifie investigation, or, at least, 
a little more intelligent observation, it is as 
specific a label for women as it is safe to 
apply. 

Venture upon a more definite one and 
the next woman you meet will, as likely as 
not, refuse to come within the bounds you 
have drawn, and set you seriously to ques- 
tioning whether it is time yet to say just 
what Woman is not or exactly what she is. 

Mary F, Eastman. 

Tewksbury, Mass. , 
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18 THE DEMAND “EVANGELICAL”? 


“Mr. Moody demands that the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Boston 
shall change its name to the Women’s Evan- 
gelical Temperance Union. When the la- 
dies ask ‘Why?’ he says, ‘So as to get rid of 
your Unitarian and Universalist members.’ 
‘But that will rule out Mrs. Livermore, our 
President,’ say they. ‘Well, rule her out. 
She isn’t a Christian.’ And so the matter 
stands, It remains to be seen whether the 
women will be as obedient as some of the 
clergy have been, Mrs. Livermore is will- 
ing to resign her office as President and 
serve in the ranks, but Mr. Moody does not 
want her there, because, as he says: ‘Al- 
though she isa good woman, she isn’t a 
Christian.’ ”’— Cleveland Leader. 

If this be true, and until authenticated Mr. 
Moody shall have the shelter of my ‘‘Evan- 
gelical” doubts,—still the query comes up 
for adjustment. ‘Mrs. Livermore not a 
Christian?” Who is it that says this, and 
by what standard is she judged? Turning 





back the pages of our country’s history to 
the days of our recent struggle for existence, 
whose true patriotism and womanly ‘‘good 
works” exceeded hers? Since those days 
will Mr. Moody question that she, less than 
himself, has given her life for the up-build- 
ing of the humanity for whom our common 
Master died? No less truly than when 
Paul wrote it of himself, in his Epistle to 
the Corinthians, may it be said of Mrs. Liv- 
ermore and those who are proud to do her 
honor: 

‘For we are made a spectacle unto the 
world, and to angels, and tomen.... We 
are fools for Christ’s sake, but ye are wise 
in Christ; we are weak, but ye are strong; 
ye are honorable, but we are despised. 
; ‘Even unto this present hour we both 
hunger, and thirst, and are mocked, and are 
buffeted, and have no certain dwelling 
place. And labor working with our own 
hands; being reviled we bless; being perse- 
cuted we suffer it;.... Being defamed 
we entreat; we are made as the filth of the 
world and are the off-scouring of all things 
unto this day.” 

By whomsoever said or written, that was 
never more true of any one, than of the wo- 
men of this day and generation, in this our 
enlightened America. 

It would be grievous if it were not pro- 
voking, to hear a man to whom is accredit- 
ed the good aims of Mr. Moody, expressing 
himself in such unchristian and thoroughly 
ignoble fashion. Would it not be well for 
him to be carefully faithful to the law of his 
own spiritual unfoldment, as unto Him who 
created all things for his glory? Do we 
not read, ‘‘What God hath cleansed, that 
call ye not common.” 

Might I also suggest to him that he would 
find profit in reading the eleventh chapter 
of Romans, beginning with verse twenty- 
five, and including the rest of the chapter— 
also the fourteenth and fifteenth verses of 
the tenth chapter, so full of. beauty and 
truth that it is almost like poetry set to mus- 
ic: *‘How shall they then call upon him 
upon whom they have not believed? and 
how shall they believe on him of whom they 
have not heard? and how shall they hear 
And how 
shall they preach, except they be sent? as it 
is written, How beautiful are the feet of 
them that preach the gospel of peace, and 
bring glad tidings of good things!” 

Would it not be both Christian and con- 
sistent with the highest type of noble man- 
hood, that Brother Moody have a care how 
he puts additional ‘‘stumbling blocks” in 
the way of the sisterhood whose feet are al- 
ready so cramped and their movements fet- 
tered in ‘‘the more excellent way,” by defer- 
ence to time honored custom and establish- 
ed usages? Was it Shakspeare who said, 
while the ages bear testimony, 


“Man! vain man, 

Dressed in a little brief authority, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high heaven 
As make the angels weep?” 


By what name was he known, who tells 

us that, 
“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread?” 

With no abatement of a previous kindly 
feeling entertained for Mr. Moody, in view 
of his attempted good in the direction of 
the world’s weal, may I not ask that the lib- 
erty he would claim for himself under our 
“banner of beauty and emblem of glory” 
he shall accord to others, remembering that 
‘“‘where envying and strife are, there is 
every evil work,” but that ‘‘the wisdom 
which is from above, is without partiality, 
and without hypocrisy.” 

HELEN C, ALTON. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
ae 


AN INCIDENT IN NEW YORK. 





An incident which occurred in New York 
on Saturday last, cannot tail to be of inter- 
est to many of our readers. It was on the 
occasion of the annual meeting of the 
Alumne of the Normal College. This col- 
lege has now been seven years in existence, 
and the ‘‘girl graduates” mustered some 
eight hundred strong, a fine looking body 
of young women, destined to be a force in 
the future of society. 

The President, Miss Betsey Davis, filled 
the chair with much dignity, the exercises 
consisting of songs, speeches, and recitations 
from the different members. When the 
regular programme was concluded, Miss 
Davis asked Mr. Thomas Hunter, the Pres- 
ident of the College, to make some remarks. 
Mr. Hunter is an excellent man and a most 
faithful officer, but he is sometimes a little 
careless in his expressions. On this occa- 
sion, after speaking of the deep interest he 
had taken in the growth of the College, he 
expatiated at some length on a remark of 
the President’s that there ‘‘is no sex in la- 
bor.” In the course of his observation he 
went out of his way to say that the progress 
made by women has been in spite of the 
fact that some of the sex had ‘paraded 
themselves on platforms and made silly 
speeches.” 

A moment's reflection would probably 
have prevented the utterance of words that 
were in fact insulting to the young ladies of 
the Association who had just asked him to 
address them, since they certainly were at 
that moment ‘‘parading themselves on plat- 
forms,” and discourtesy might have called 
their speeches ‘‘silly,” though they were in 
fact remarkably choice. 





When Mr. Hunter took his seat Miss Da- 
vis called upon Mr. William Wood, the 
President of the Board of Education, to ad- 
dress the assemblage. Now Mr. Wood isa 
gentleman of Scotch birth, coming indeed 
from the aristocracy of that country, a man 
of high culture, and one who is loved and 
respected by all young people who have 
been brought under his genial and kindly 
ministrations in his official capacity. He 
devotes his entire time to the cause of edu- 
cation in the city, and the girls of the Nor- 
mal College fairly venerate him as the mod- 
el of all wisdom and courtesy. As Mr. 
Wood stepped forward, erect and graceful 
in figure, with flowing white beard and be- 
nevolent countenance, he was received with 
a round of applause, and right gallantly did 
he set lance in rest, in defence of any one 
whom Mr. Hunter’s thoughtless words 
might have wounded. 

“I must join issue” began Mr. Wood, 
‘‘with your President in what he said in re- 
gard to women who have paraded themselves 
on platforms and made silly speeches.” 

I cannot pretend to reproduce the entire 
address, which was given in polished lan- 
guage and with great earnestness, but Mr. 
Wood went on to say that all which had 
been done for women in this country, that 
the existence of this very Normal College 
itself, was indirectly owing to the fact that 
some women had been brave enough to ven- 
ture on platforms, and, in spite of public 
opinion, to claim advantages for their sex. 
He impressed it upon his young lady hear- 
ers that they owed to these women a debt 
of gratitude they ought never to forget, and 
went on to declare himself unequivocally in 
favor of giving the right of Suffrage to wo- 
men, predicting that the time was not far 
distant when this enfranchisement would 
be theirs, and closed with an eloquent eulo- 
gy of American womanhood. 

Coming from Mr. Wood these words were 
especially valuable, as they would be receiv- 
ed by the girls with far more weight than 
from any other source. They were listen- 
ed to with delighted attention, and wel- 
comed with much applause. Thus step by 
step, and often in the most unexpected man- 
ner, does the cause of freedom advance to 
its inevitable success, 

LiILLiz DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

New York City. 
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NEW LIGHT ON THE WOMAN QUESTION. 





Eprirors JouRNAL.—If you want a con- 
tribution to your ‘‘Humorous” column, here 
it is, and from a first-class source—the New 
York Tribune of 1877:— 

The specific cause known as that of 
‘‘Woman’s Rights” occupies so little of the 
public atiention, because so many of the 
wrongs complained of vehemently and 
volubly have already beer redressed. If 
any remain unredressed, it is only necessary 
to point them out. * * * 

There seems to be a feeling, strong, how- 
ever undefined, that legislative bodies 
are disposed to treat women with neglect 
or with injustice. It is often somewhat 
more than intimated (in conventions) that 
the law-making man is a tyrant, and that 
whatever rights women may have, he is not 
disposed to respect them. We believe the 
exact opposite of this to be thetruth, * * * 

If anything like the subjugation, of 
which we hear so much, really existed, 
our opinion is that it would be speedily 
remedied by sufficient legislation. * * * 

The common law is particularly careful 
of the rights of women in matters of real 
property. 

We believe that, as a rule, the woman 
who petitions Congress for a redress of 
grievances has a better chance of success 
than aman would have under the same 
circumstances, * * * 

And that the divorce laws, of which 
Heaven knows we have enough and to 
spare, have been framed with perhaps an 
excess of benevolence for her defense against 
cruelty and neglect. * * * 

The right of Suffrage is another matter, 
and, as we have often had occasion to re- 
mark, is limited by considerations which do 
not apply to Woman’s right to her own 
property or to protection against cruelty. 


The privilege of voting is denied to a 
great many males as well as to all females, 
not, indeed, upon the same ground, but 
just as completely and, prima facie, just as 
artifically. There is no such thing as Uni- 
versal Suffrage in this country; there never 
has been and there never will be. * * * 

Whenever it shall become evident toa 
majority of men that women would be the 
happier and the better protected for voting, 
women will be diewed to vote, provided it 
shall also be shown that they desire to vote. 


The last condition was one upon which 
Mr. Greeley was accustomed, with his usual 
good sense, to insist. He was never satisfied 
that a majority of women desired the priv- 
ilege. H. 
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AN AUSTRALIAN GRACE DARLING. 


The following interesting facts are taken 
from an editorial of the London Daily Tel- 
egraph, of May 22, 1877. 

‘“‘Who, in these latitudes at least, has 
heard of the loss of the steamship Georgette. 
Alas! shipwrecks are so many and so mourn- 
fully alike in their main features, that the 
disaster to the Georgette might pass unno- 
ticed among a crowd of maritime casuai- 
ties. There happen, however, to have been 
circumstances connected with the particu- 
lar catastrophe in question, which seem to 
remove the story of the Georgette far from 
the usual category of wrecks. To a West- 
ern Australian contemporary, the Jnguirer 





and Commercial News, we are indebted for 
the information that, one day last January, 
the steamer Georgette ran on shore near 
Perth, Western Australia. A boat was got 
off and rowed towards the beach, but so 
heavily was the surf running, that she cap- 
sized, and her crew were an hour in right- 
ing her and returning to the ship. They 
took a hawser from the vessel, and, putting 
some women and children in the boat, they 
paid out the line so as to get near the shore. 

‘But the boat was swamped by the surf; 
the poor creatures were all struggling in the 
water, and in imminent peril of their lives, 
when, on the top ofa steep cliff, appeared 
the figure of a young lady on horseback. 
To the spectators, it seemed. utterly impos- 
sible that a horse with its rider should be 
able to descend that rugged precipice; still 
down the declivity did the young lady, whose 
name, it afterward transpired, was Grace 
Vernon Bassell, ride with speed. Reach- 
ing the shore, she urged her horse into the 
boiling surf, and rode out beyond the second 
line of roaring breakers, until she reached 
the boat to which the affrighted women and 
children were clinging. Miss Bassell’s 
horse stumbled over the rope, and she was 
nearly lost, but she managed to get along- 
side the swamped raft, and to bring off the 
women and children. After landing them, 
there was still a man left on board the boat. 
Thus another journey on horseback into 
the breakers had to be undertaken, and the 
man was brought safe to shore. So fierce 
was the surf that four hours were occupied 
in landing fifty persons, and every boat en- 
gaged was capsized. 

‘‘Meanwhile, the heroic Grace Vernon 
Bassell, drenched with the sea-foam, and 
half fainting with fatigue, galloped a dozen 
miles home to tell her story and have relief 
sent to the half-drowned, half-naked folks, 
whem she had left on the sea beach. The 
heroine’s sister, Mrs. Brockman, took a 
horse, galloped that same night through the 
woods to the shore, taking a provision of 
tea, milk, sugar and flour for the destitute 
people; and the next day the rescued were 
brought toMr. Brockman’s house at Bassell- 
ton, Perth, and cared for until they were 
sufficiently recovered to depart on their sol- 
itary ways. 

“It is melancholy to have to record that 
the anxiety and excitement consequent on 
her exertions, proved fatal to Mrs. Brock- 
man, who took a severe cold and died event- 
ually of brain fever. Her sister, the heroic 
Grace Vernon, still lives, however. And, 
if ever a courageous British girl deserved to 
be likened to Grace Darling, the Northum- 
brian lighthouse keeper’s daughter, and to 
receive the Royal Humane Society’s bright- 
est medal for exertions in saving life, such 
a maiden is, we apprehend, Miss Bassell, of 


Perth, Western Australia. 
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CONVERT THE TOWN. 


In nearly every town there are some men 
and women known as advocates of Wo- 
man Suffrage. But the question is, how 
shall we reach all the people- 

Appoint and advertise for a public meet- 
ing to be held on a certain evening, at which 
time two or three speakers should be present. 
After some speaking, invite those present 
of suitable qualifications to sign a petition 
to the Legislature for Municipal Suffrage by 
tax-paying women, and also a petition for 
a change in the Constitution. 

Appoint committees of two to canvass the 
town on the ncxt day to secure other names 
of properly qualified persons, to the peti- 
tions. Have these committees also invite 
those they meet to attend the public meet- 
ings at the hall. 

The second evening have reports made 
of the number obtained, the objections made 
to signing, and the money contributed for 
carrying on the work. 

In this way hold public meetings, and 
canvass for names to the petitions in one 
place until every person of suitable qualifi- 
cations has been asked to sign the petitions. 

Let the meetings always be held in halls, 
because a great many people will not go 
into churches. 

In places where there is a Woman Suf- 
frage Club they can arrange for these meet- 
ings to convert the whole people, and where 
there is no club let one be formed of men 
and women to consider political questions 
by essays and discussion. 2. 
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SANTA BARBARA EMULATES BOSTON. 


Good seed has been cast upon the soil of 
the Pacific Coast, and by a wise and skillful 
sower, Mrs. Caroline M. Severance, so well 
and favorably known. If abundant and 
blessed fruitage doth not appear, let the soil 
and its tillers bear the blame. The former 
President of the New England Women’s 
Club, recently “assisted” with her mild but 
magnetic eloquence, and her fertile sugges 
tions, in the formation of a similar social 
organization in Santa Barbara, and it has 
commenced its career heartily and hopefully. 
Itis believed that this effort will largely 
tend to vitalize and unify our towns-wo- 
men’s sympathies, and thereby make them 
more opportune and efficient. The happy 
influences of a common culture and dis- 
cipline, and escape from conventional and 
sectarian restrictions are already beginning 
toappear. Until the deeply-seated preju- 
dices of men against equal co-operation 








with women in the conduct of life can be 
extirpated, women must combine and gath- 
er strength for fighting their best fight. 

This new society is well-officered. Mrs. 
Wm. A. White, formerly of Newport, R. 
I., has accepted the Presidency, and Mrs, 
Dr. P. K. Guild, late of Boston, the Chair- 
manship of the Executive Committee. The 
list of membership includes a large propor. 
tion of our ladies, conspicuous for ability 
and social position. 

To the attractions of a climate exception- 
ally genial, and the inspiration of charming 
sea-side and mountain scenery, Santa Bar. 
bara can now add a social Institution for 
the broad and ennobling culture of Woman. 
Such laudable emulation of Boston’s exam- 
ple, must surely serve to enhance the repute 
and dignity of fair Santa Barbara. 


J. A. BREWSTER. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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COMING DOWN TO A BUSINESS BASIS. 





“One place in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing was well squeezed in the re- 
duction, and came down from sixteen wo- 
men to one man with a truck. That looks 
more like a business basis.” —N. Y. Tribune. 

If men as a class are so business-like as 
we women are daily informed, how does it 
happen that each succeeding dynasty makes 
a special business of undoing the work of its 
predecessor? 

‘Hold your tongues, ladies;” ‘“‘Pay your 
taxes as becomes citizens ;” ‘‘Be thankful for 
the protection you receive;” and ‘don’t 
meddle in politics.” o.. 6. B. 


MEDICAL REGISTER, 
Elizabeth Abbott Carleton, 
M.D. 

30 Union Park, Boston. 


Formerly Physician to the North End Mission 
ome. 





Late Lecturer in the Obstetrical College for Wo- 
men, London, England. 
Office hours—until 2 o’clock, Pp. m. 


Mercy B. Jackson, M. D., 
681 Tremont Street, Boston, 


has had a long and successful practice in Diseases of 
Women and Children, 

Treats Tumors mildly and successfully. 

Office hours from 8 to 9 Pp. m., and 2 to4 Pp. m. 





Harriet Clisby, M. D. 
498 Tremont Street, Boston, 


Office hours from 9 to 11 a. m. 





Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


"Specialty, Diseases of Women. 
Office hours from 10 a. mM. to 5 Pp. M., daily, 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 


Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 
Office and residence, 


3? Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2P. m. 














ADVERTISERS’ INDEX. 


Adjustable Treadle.—J. Bradford, 146 Tre 
mont St., Boston. 

Books,—James R. Osgood & Co., Lee & Shep- 
ard, D. Lothrop & Co., Lockwood, Brooks & Co., 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

‘ Serpete, vod Goldthwaite & Co., 169 Washing- 
on St. 

Dress Reform,—Miss H. L. Lang, 24% Hamil- 
ton Place, Boston. Mrs. H. S. Hutchinson, 6 East 
Fourteenth St., New York. 

Furniture.—Shaw & Applin, 27 Sudbury St. 

Successors to Braman, Shaw & CO. 
ae ont Instruction,—E. Tourjee, Music 

all, 





Music Stationery, &c.—Oliver Ditson & 
Co., Boston. 741 Broadway, New York. 


Pianos,—Henry F. Miller, Boston. 
Printing.—Gcorge H. Ellis, 101 Milk Street, Bos- 
on, 


Photographers,—Notman & Campbell, 4 Park 
Street. 


Portrait Photographers —aAllen & Rowell, 
25 Winter St. 

Real Estate.—W. A. Smith, 22 School St. 
s Hostaurant.— Runs Marston & Co., 23 Brat- 

e . 

Schools,—Chauncy Hall, 259-265 Boylston St. 
on ana Coffee.—Oriental Tea Company, 8 

our . 


Trusses.—Marvin Lincoln, 8 Hamilton Place, 
Room 10. 


Woman’s Medical Colleges.—128 Second 
Avenue, New York, North College Avenue and 21st 
St., Philadelphia. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. | 
REMOVAL. 
Elizabeth C. Keller, M. D. 


Physician and Surgeon, 
commen Resident Physician of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children, Codman Avenue, 
Boston, has Removep her residence and office to the 





Corner of Green and Lamartine Streets, 
6m18 Jamaica Plain Mass. 








_ Wanted.—Five thousand ladies to test the mer- 
its of Boots and Shoes made by C. H. Curtis on the 
McComber Patent Last. Sure to give relief to the 
feet and comfort to the wearer. Measures taken at 
Dress Reform Rooms, 2 % Hamilton Place, Boston, 
from 1 to 5 p. M. 

A perfect fit guaranteed. 176m 





Swarthmore College,—Ten miles from Phil- 
adelphia, under the care of Friends, gives to both 
sexes alike full classical and scientific courses, for 
completing which the usual degrees are conferred. 
Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. 


NO EXTRA CHARGES. 
For catalogue, giving full particulars as to course 
of study, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., 
. President. 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa. 
. 3m25 
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